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CHAPTER  I. 

/^NE  day,  just  as  Cherry  was  leaving  church, 
where  she  had  been  taking  the  sacrament,  she 
was  encountered  by  a  hollow-cheeked  woman,  with 
large  sunken  brown  eyes,  who  sat  in  one  of  the 
free-seats  near  the  door.  The  woman  stared  at  her, 
not  so  much  with  curiosity,  as  under  apparent 
fascination  ;  and  when  Cherry  had  got  a  little  out- 
side the  porch,  she  drew  up  to  her,  and  looked  her 
in  the  face  once  or  twice,  so  pointedly  that  Cherr>^ 
said,  In  rather  startled,  if  not  sharpened,  accents — 

*  Do  you  know  me,  ma'am  ? ' 

*  No,'  said  the  woman,  *  it's — It's  a  fine  morning.' 
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'  Yes,  very/  said  the  dear  girl,  feeling  rather 
frightened  at  the  persistent  stare  of  the  strange 
woman,  and  beginning  to  have  a  vague  recollection 
of  her  face. 

'  Do  you  always  go  to  church  ? '  inquired  the 
stranger. 

'  Yes,  always,  except  when  I  am  not  well' 

*  Not  well  ?  Are  you  ever  ill .?  You  look  made 
of  health.' 

'  Not  often  ill,  but  sometimes  I  am  tired  and 
unwell.  Do — do  you  want  anything  .'' '  And  here 
Cherry  made  a  stand  in  the  path. 

'  No,'  said  the  strange  woman,  speaking  w^ith 
haste,  as  if  unwilling  to  let  her  go — '  no,  but,  when 
you  go  to  church,  do  you  ever  see  anything  ? ' 

*  See  anything — what  do  you  mean  ? ' 
'  Angels,  or  spirits  ? ' 

'  Dear  me,  no  ! '  said  Cherry,  beginning  to  think 
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the  woman  was  mad.     '  What  makes  you  ask  such 
a  question  } ' 

*  You  seem  very  religious,  and  your  eyes  are 
like  looking-glasses,  and  I've  heard  say  that 
such  people  see  spirits.  What  day  were  you  born 
on?' 

*  Oh,'  said  Cherry,  '  I'm  not  a  Sunday  child,  so 
you  needn't  think  t/iat.' 

*  Do  you  ever  hear  anything  spiritual ;  such  as 
spirit-music  ? '  persisted  the  woman. 

This  was  a  home-thrust,  and  Cherry  did  not 
know  what  to  say.  She  remembered  the  organ 
note  in  the  night. 

'I  don't  know.  .  .  .  what  you  mean'.  .  .  said 
she.     '  Don't  ask  me  questions  !  ' 

'  I  knew  it  !  '  resumed  the  poor  woman,  a\  ith 
whispering  fury,  '  I  knew  you  did  !  I  could  see  it 
in  your  eyes  in  church  !     If  you'd  only  go  with  me 
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I  could  make  you  a  medium,  and  you'd  see  into  the 
future,  and  know  secrets  ! ' 

But  if  there  was  anything  that  Cherry  now 
regarded  with  unspeakable  horror,  it  was  the  idea  of 
seeing  into  the  future  by  any  kind  of  magic  or  non- 
natural  art.  How  she  used  to  manage  and  reconcile 
this  with  the  Oraculum  when  she  was  a  little 
younger,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  ;  but  Cherry  was 
not  logical.  Her  father  used  to  be  half  afraid  of 
common  conjurers,  as  if  they  were  'uncanny' 
people  ;  and  she  had  the  same  kind  of  feeling  ;  so 
that  she  was  now  thoroughly  scared  by  the  strange 
woman's  advances.  But  they  did  not  cease  all  at 
once.  She  clutched  Cherry  firmly  by  the  arm,  and  in 
a  half-mad,  imploring  way  besought  her  company. 

'  Oh,  do  come  with  me,  if  you  have  any  feeling  ! 
You  will  make  money  .  .  .  and — and — oh,  never 
mind  what,  but  come  with  me  now  ! ' 
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But  Cherry  fled,  in  sheer  terror,  leaving  the 
woman  looking  wildly  after  her,  with  clasped  hands 
and  glassy  eyes.  It  was  Clairvoyante  Celestine, 
and  Miss  White  felt  sure  she  knew  her  face,  though 
she  could  not  at  first  recall  it  as  the  face  she  had 
seen  on  the  platform  under  the  gaslight,  at  the 
'  Jolly  Graziers.' 


CHAPTER  II. 

nrHE  smile  of  God  is  a  commonplace  of  the 
modern  poetic  vocabulary,  and  the  laughter 
of  Him  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  was  a  figure 
of  speech  not  unknown  to  the  singers  of  Palestine. 
Modern  poetry  makes  the  angels  laugh,  and  some 
people  talk  very  glibly  about  the  incarnation  of 
the  Divine  Word  or  pattern  of  humanity ;  but  of 
all  that  it  implies,  there  are  few  that  appear  to  have 
a  glimpse.  The  solemn  unhumorous  Schiller 
could  deliberately  lay  it  down  that  the  highest 
reach  of  human   art    is   the  spicl-tricb,    or   sport- 
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impulse ;  and  a  distinguished  modern  writer  has 
said  that  women,  and  feminine  natures,  cannot 
perfectly  understand  men,  and  virile  natures,  be- 
cause a  man's  humour  is  so  often  the  deepest  part 
of  him.  It  is  so,  however,  only  when  the  humour 
or  sportiveness  is  all-comprehensive,  not  partial  or 
occasional  only.  Everybody  has  some  capacity  of 
humour,  can  see  some  joke,  can  laugh  at  some  part 
of  the  grand  spectacle.  But  rare  as  its  twin- 
brother,  the  high  imagination,  is  the  interfusing 
sportiveness  which  penetrates  religious  faith  itself, 
as  we  may  discern  it  did  in  that  astonishing  north- 
ern mythology  on  which  the  Christian  system 
so  easily  was  grafted  ;  the  smiling  ecstasy  which 
darts  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  takes  in  both 
sides  of  the  firmament  at  once.  Yet  without  some 
share  of  this  humour,  it  is  impossible  to  deal  with 
people   who    exhibit    self-contented,     comfortable 
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meanness,  except  at  the  cost  of  exciting  the  mind 
to  despise  and  hate  them.  Writers  who  have  no 
fun  in  them  invariably  cause  us  to  hate  the  mean 
people  they  paint.  The  satirist  makes  us  hate  both 
them  and  himself — himself  as  a  mere  Jack  Ketch, 
his  victim  as  *  flagrant  from  the  scourge  '  deserved  ; 
but  the  humourist,  especially  the  caricaturist,  re- 
conciles us  to  human  nature.  The  principle  upon 
which  he  works  is  that  of  reaction,  and  his  method 
is  that  of  fluent  exaggeration.  As  only  good  fellows 
or  kind  friends  will  stand  teasing,  so  it  is  only 
where  the  goodness  is  greater  than  the  badness, 
and  is,  by  reaction,  suggested  by  the  carica- 
ture, that  the  humour  in  caricature,  which  is  es- 
sentially teasing,  becomes  an  effective  instrument 
of  description.  The  caricaturists  have,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  been  almost  all  men  of  large  humanity,  and 
true  helpers  of  humanity  into  the  bargain ;  so  that 
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if  I  should  drop  into  caricature  in  sketching  the 
people  of  whom  it  is  now  time  to  say  something — I 
shall  not  be  sorry  for  it,  as  if  it  were  an  error.  It 
is  an  advantage  in  describing  mean  people  and 
mean  things. 

There  was  deep  and  beautiful  religious  feeling, 
effectual  apprehension  of  vital  truth,  and  self- 
denying  service,  among  the  rather  numerous  and 
very  diverse  members  of  the  church  there  assem- 
bling ;  but  outside  and  inside,  I  do  verily  believe, 
Zoar  Chapel  was  one  of  the  ugliest  things  heaven 
ever  permitted  to  stand  upright  on  the  face  of  the 
solid,  much-enduring  earth.  With  a  gloomy  passion 
of  hate  I  watched  the  building  of  the  sacred  edifice, 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  was  not  asked  to  subscribe 
to  its  erection.  I  know  that  one  day,  at  the  corner 
of  the  street,  I  was  accosted  by  two  sickly-looking 
children,  who,  in  a  tone  of  melancholy  confidence, 
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asked  me  to  subscribe  to  something  or  other,  hand- 
ing up  as  high  as  they  could — that  is,  up  to  my 
waist — a  greasy  little  ruled  card,  on  which  my  eye 
caught  the  words  '  Building  Fund.'  I  looked  down 
with  horror  upon  the  sallow  little  mannikin  and 
minnikin,  and  fled.  If  it  was  not  Zoar  Chapel 
that  I  was  asked  to  subscribe  to,  what  was  it  ?  I 
know  those  children  belonged  to  Our  Zion.  I  know 
they  did.  They  didn't  get  a  stiver  out  of  7ne,  and 
I  experience  a  morbid  joy  in  knowing  that  the 
Building  Fund  of  Zoar  Chapel  is  yet  open  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  there  is  a  debt  upon  the  revolting 
edifice.  May  it  never  be  paid  off !  May  the  mort- 
gagee transfer  his  lien  upon  the  property  to  a 
haughty  ritualist,  who  will  come  down  upon  Zoar 
with  bricklayers  and  battering-rams,  and  lay  siege 
unto  it,  and  put  the  pew-opener's  hassock  to  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  and  take  the  city,  and  carry  the 
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hymn-books  into  captivity,  so  that  there  shall  not 
be  one  stone  left  upon  another  ! 

Incoherent  and  unnecessarily  harsh  as  these 
aspirations  may  appear  to  the  reader,  it  is  only 
because  he  has  not  seen  Zoar  Chapel ;  or,  as  the 
populace  of  Our  Zion  call  it,  Zoar  Meeting-house. 
That,  you  know,  they  take  to  be  primitive  simpli- 
city, or  frank  imitation  of  the  early  Christians. 
The  building  is,  to  speak  the  truth,  somczuhat  larger 
than  Lady  Featherstonehaugh's  reception-room ; 
but  so  it  ought  to  be,  considering  it  is  expected 
to  hold  a  good  many  more  people.  Inside  it  has, 
of  course,  the  requisite  adornment  of  a  gallery — 
Cherry  called  it  a  first-floor — and  the  people  who 
'  lived '  there,  for  that  was  her  phrase,  she  called 
first-floor  lodgers.  But  I  hope  I  am  not  bound  to 
make  oath  that  the  gallery  within  was  uglier  than 
that  portico  on  the  outside  upon  which  the  archi- 
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tect  prided  himself  so  much  as  bearing  the  sig- 
nature of  genius.  The  portico  was,  I  believe,  the 
more  hideous  thing  of  the  two.  Under  a  blank 
entablature  of  concrete  were  four  amorphous 
columns,  standing  in  pairs,  on  a  majestic  flight  of 
three  steps — one  pair  on  each  side  of  the  doorway. 
Cherry  always  called  these  pillars  '  sticks  of  pepper- 
mint,' and  it  was  not  by  any  means  the  worst  of 
her  little  christenings,  good  girl.  The  doorway  I 
think  you  can  picture  to  yourself  There  was  not 
space  to  swing  a  cat  in,  I  believe,  but  as  (to  quote 
Mr  Dick)  nobody  ever  wanted  to  swing  a  cat  there, 
that  was  of  no  consequence.  I  should  say  there 
was  about  room  for  three  damp  old  women  to  stand 
and  mumble  at  each  other  on  a  wet  Sunday  evening 
as  they  took  their  goloshes  off  and  arranged  their 
umbrellas.  The  real  doors — folding  panels  covered 
with  red  baize  and  studded  with  brass  nails — were 
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to  your  right  and  left  hand.  The  centre  space, 
which  confronted  you  as  you  entered,  consisted  of 
panelHng  painted  white,  the  uppermost  foot  or  so 
of  space  being  glazed  from  side  to  side,  the  glass 
dulled  or  'ground.'  In  this  portico  it  was  that,  as  the 
congregation  gathered  or  dispersed,  brethren  and  sis- 
ters sometimes  put  to  each  other  the  momentous 
question,  '  How  did  you  hear.^' — not  that  there  was 
supposed  to  be  any  deafness  in  such  cases,  but  that 
these  good  people  thought  a  great  deal  of  frames 
and  feelings.  Cherry's  friends  took  the  sermon  as 
they  took  the  weather,  or  a  doctor's  prescription, 
without  criticism  or  strong  appreciation  of  any 
kind,  and  a  good  many  of  them  dozed  under  it ; 
while  others  furtively  carried  on  their  bashful  sweet- 
hearting  with  their  eyes  under  the  very  nose  of  the 
clergyman.  1  am  sure  you  have  yourself  seen 
young  girls'  faces,  and   young  men's  faces  too,  turn 
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suddenly  red  in  church,  but  perhaps  you  have  not 
looked  about  for  the  cause  of  the  blushes,  as  I  have. 
Why,  only  the  Sunday  before  last,  I  saw  a  pretty 
creature  in  pale-blue  silk,  with  one  of  the  loveliest 
little  noses  God  ever  turned  with  his  fingers  to 
drive  a  man  mad  withal,  I  say  I  saw  her  turn  red 
all  down  her  very  neck,  as  far  as  I  could  see  it ; 
and,  by  a  tolerably  complete  and  well-grounded 
induction,  I  satisfied  myself  that  the  cause  of  this 
young  creature's  sudden  change  of  colour  was  the 
entrance  of  a  not  over-significant-looking  youth — 
a  swell,  /  should  call  him,  if  swells  ever  came  to 
church — who  had  stepped  into  an  opposite  pew, 
discreditably  late,  and  had  just  lifted  his  head,  and 
looked  round  the  place,  oh,  so  innocently  !  after 
having  stared  for  ten  seconds  at  the  maker's  mono- 
gram at  the  bottom  of  his  hat.  This  youth  can 
easily  be  identified,  if  you  doubt   my  word,  for  he 
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has   brown   hair,    and    parts   it   down  the  middle. 
However,  that  is  personal.     Cherry  always  stood  up 
for  courting  in  church,  and  she  never  hesitated  to 
cuddle   Timothy  there  in   a  perfectly  undisguised 
manner.     *  If  people  mustn't  make  love  in  church,' 
said  Cherry,  '  they'd  better  not  go  and  get  married 
there.'      And    if  you  said  some  people  didn't  get 
married  there,  but  went  to  the  registrar's,  she  would 
reply,  '  More  shame  for  them  !  They  might  as  well 
go  to  a  railway-station  to  get  married.'     For  a  long 
time  Cherry  took  the  registrar's  to  be  a  private  in- 
stitution ;  and  confounded  it  with  the  kind  of  regis- 
try-office to  which    some  ladies  go    for  servants. 
When  Tom  Hearne  and   Sarah  Best  got  married 
at  the  registrar's,  and  Sarah  immediately  afterwards 
told  Cherry  of  the  fact,  Cherry  started,  as  if  a  new 
idea  had  struck  her. 

*  Why,  I  saw  you  courting  myself! ' 
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'  Courting  !  yes,  of  course  you  did  !  You  don't 
suppose  I  should  go  and  get  married  without  court- 
ing, do  you  ? ' 

*  But  I  thought,'  resumed  Cherry,  in  a  daze,  '  I 
thought  when  people  got  married  at  the  registrar's, 
they  went  and  put  their  names  down  in  a  book,  and 

paid    eighteen    pence,  and  waited   till till 

they  got  engaged.' 

For  once,  the  laugh  was  at  Cherry  rather  than 
with  her,  and  the  Village  did  not  fail  to  hear  of  her 
mistake.  But  she  still  maintained  that  to  get  mar- 
ried at  the  registrar's  was  discreditable — just  like 
'going  to  the  grocer's  and  having  your  ounce  of 
tea  put  down  in  a  book  when  you  go  on  trust.'  And 
her  notions  of  what  a  church  would  cover  had  no 
bounds  :  it  was  the  universal  sanctuary.  Once, 
when  Mr  and  Mrs  Bayles  and  all  the  family,  who 
had  been  slily  followed  by  their  mastiff-dog,  found 
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him  under  the  seat  at  the  close  of  the  service,  she 
clapped — I  was  going  to  say  her  hands,  but  I  bught 
to  say  her  v/hole  body,  for  joy.  It  is  true  she  was 
displeased  when  the  dog  barked  as  he  neared  the 
porch  in  the  crowd,  while  the  organ  was  pouring 
out  the  parting  music  on  the  heads  of  the  people, 
but  she  was  angry  with  Horrocks  the  beadle  for 
rebuking  the  animal  with  his  staff,  and  said,  '  Let 
him  alone ;  it's  the  dog's  ology ! '  Horrocks 
understood  not,  but  he  withheld  his  staff. 

It  is  a  customary  trick  of  small  ridicule,  with 
such  as  do  not  know  any  better  (and  they  are  the 
majority),  to  banter  serious  people  as  '  bilious.' 
There  is  but  little  foundation  for  the  fancy  on 
which  this  kind  of  banter  is  founded.  The  Wes- 
Icyans,  as  a  body,  are  not  of  what  is  called  the 
bilious,  but  of  what  is  called  the  sanguine  tem- 
perament ;  and,  casting  the  eye  over  the  faces  and 

VOL.    II.  c 
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figures  of  the  men  and  women  In  any  casual  con- 
gregation of  dissenters,  I  am  sure  you  will  at  once 
see  that  the  people  are  of  types  as  varied  as  the 
people  at  any  theatre  or  lecture-hall  in  the  world. 
Yet  I  have  sometimes  been  Inclined  to  give  in  to 
the  fancy  that  there  Is  a  predominance  of  the  bilious 
or  bilious-lymphatic  temperament  among  Calvinists 
of  the  Particular  Baptist  persuasion.  I  am  nearly 
sure  that  In  Zoar  Chapel,  among  the  church  as 
distinguished  from  the  congregation,  you  would 
find  a  very  large  proportion  of  men  with  dull  grimy 
complexions,  and  a  tendency  to  lank  black  hair. 
Do  you  know  what  I  mean  by  a  dull  grimy  com- 
plexion ?  I  mean  a  complexion  of  which  the  basis 
is  a  floury-white,  but  which  looks  as  if  a  charge  of 
gunpowder  had  been  sent  through  it,  the  granules 
being  afterwards  washed  or  strained  out,  and  yet 
leaving  behind  them  plain  traces  of  their  having 
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been  there.  Such  a  complexion  was  that  of  Pastor 
Embler,  of  Zoar  Chapel ;  he  had  strong,  crisp, 
iron-grey  hair,  however,  and  his  body,  which  was 
neither  stout  nor  slender,  was  strongly-knit,  with 
plenty  of  bone  and  sinew.  He  had  pent-house 
brows,  and  the  ordinary,  I  may  say  unvary^ing,  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  was  that  of  a  man  who 
had  been  forming  a  very  gloomy  determination  of 
some  kind — he  ahvays  suggested  to  me  a  man  who 
has  just  heard  that  his  son  has  committed  forgery 
on  his  bankers,  and  is  resolved,  while  concealing 
the  crime,  to  cut  the  scapegrace  off  with  a  shilling. 
Mr  Embler  always  walked  with  a  sort  of  stoop, 
forward  rather  than  downward,  of  the  whole  body, 
and  with  the  face  of  such  a  man  as  I  have  supposed 
walking  to  his  lawyer's  to  have  such  a  will  prepared. 
His  hat  was  low  and  wide  of  brim,  his  coat  broad 
in  the  tails ;  and  his  whole  appearance  was  that  of 
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a  farmer,  except  that  he  wore  Hessian  boots,  and 
that  his  trousers  or  breeches  (I  never  knew  which 
he  used  to  wear,  and  I  don't  beheve  anybody  else 
did)  fitted  close  to  his  handsome  thighs.  There 
certainly  ivas  a  harmony  about  Mr  Embler's  general 
appearance  and  get  up — a  kind  of  Particular  Bap- 
tist harmony, — and  even  the  Hessian  boots  seemed 
not  Incongruous  ;  but  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
his  costume  escaped  criticism.  A  religious  com- 
munity who  repudiated  the  application  of  any  such 
word  as  reverend  to  their  preacher,  and  simply 
called  him  pastor,  naturally  reserved  to  themselves 
the  right  to  criticise  either  his  doctrine,  his  breeches, 
or  his  manners — the  last,  however,  would  have 
been  expressed  at  Zoar  by  the  Scriptural  peri- 
phrasis, his  Svalk  and  conversation.'  It  w^as  not 
concealed  among  the  '  brethren,'  and  it  was  openly 
asserted  among  the  *  sisters/  that  Mr  Embler  was 
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proud — or,  if  that  is  too  strong  a  word  to  be  applied 
to  any  emotion  of  a  man  who  beheved  in  original  sin 
— was  conscioiLs  of  his  legs.  Indeed  Mr  Embler 
had  his  peculiarities,  like  other  good  men.  The 
pride  of  life  and  the  companion  phrases  seemed 
hard  words  to  apply  to  such  a  queer  figure  as  his, 
with  his  square  coat-tails  and  his  dingy-white  neck- 
cloth ;  but  it  had  been  whispered  of  him.  You 
can  scarcely  think  of  him  in  connection  with  rose 
and  myrtle  :  can  you  fancy  it  possible  for  him  to 
sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade,  or  with  the 
tangles  of  Neaera's  hair,?  Yet  he  had  a  certain 
fame,  or  repute,  or  character,  which  had  well  nigh 
cost  him  his  pulpit  and  his  place  on  one  occasion. 
When  Mr  Embler  lost  his  first  wife  he  was  a  grave, 
solid-looking  man  of  nearly  fifty.  Having  a  gift  of 
tears,  he  bewailed  her  in  a  manner  which  went  to 
the   hearts  of  his   people,   especially  the  women. 
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And  yet,  six  months  after  her  death  he  married 
again — married  his  own  servant-girl.  Of  course 
the  new  Mrs  Embler  was  a  member  of  the  church, 
but  that  was  not  even  a  palliation ;  it  was  not 
supposable  that  Embler  could  ever  look  at  a 
woman  who  was  not  a  member  of  j^?;;^^  church — and 
the  preference  would  naturally  be  given  to  Zoar, 
where  he  might  have  had  his  pick,  at  leisure.  But 
not  only  was  the  time  short — six  months — the 
brethren  and  sisters  felt  there  was  something  under- 
handed about  the  whole  story.  If  Embler  had 
chosen  to  address  a  lady  in  the  open  flock,  every- 
body would  have  known  of  it,  it  would  have  been 
all  fair  and  above-board  ;  but  who  could  possibly 
tell  what  was  going  forward,  if  a  man  did  his  court- 
ing all  in  his  own  house,  when  nobody  was  there  ? 
This  was  far  too  easy-going  a  bit  of  business.  And 
no  hint  of  it  had  transpired  while  the  maiden  was 
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being  wooed — brethren  and  sisters  had  gone  to 
Embler's  to  tea,  and  had  even  stayed  to  supper, 
but  they  had  never  noticed  anything  particular 
'between'  him  and  the  girl;  nor  had  he  ever  seemed 
to  pay  her  any  special  attention  at  chapel.  Of 
course,  now  the  murder  was  out,  a  few  friends  re- 
collected having  seen  Embler  '  look '  in  a  curious 
way,  and  having  heard  Sarah  '  speak '  with  some- 
thing more  than  a  handmaiden's  confidence  in  her- 
self ;  but  this,  to  the  severer  moralists,  only  made 
matters  worse ;  and  it  was  generally  held  that 
Embler's  courtship  and  marriage  savoured  too  much 
of  '  human  craft.'  It  was  not  '  the  simplicity  of  the 
gospel ; '  and  Foat,  the  toyshop-keeper  and  bill- 
discounter,  used  stronger  language  than  even  *  the 
cunning  of  the  flesh.'  Besides,  poor  Embler's  tears 
for  his  first  wife  were  still  wet  in  people's  memories, 
and  the  ladies  of  the  little  community  naturally  felt 
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aggrieved,  in  the  name  and  interest  of  the  whole 
sex,  that  a  man's  affections  should  be  '  so  slight  a 
thing.'  '  It  really  seemed,'  said  Mrs  Wade,  '  as  if 
there  was  no  security  for  anything ; '  Mrs  Roberts 
thought  'the  foundations  of  society  were  being 
undermiled  ; '  while  Mrs  Jackson  boxed  the  ears  of 
her  little  girl  for  reminding  the  company  that  King 
David  had  several  wives  all  at  once. 

'  That  was  under  the  old  dispensation,'  said  Mrs 
Wade,  with  a  sigh,  as  if,  orthodoxy  notwithstand- 
ing, the  old  dispensation  had  been  rather  to  blame 
for  allowing  so  much  freedom  of  action  to  the 
royal  warrior  and  poet. 

'  The  men  are  all  alike,'  put  in  Mrs  Roberts  ;  but 
added,  observing  some  surprise,  not  to  say  alarm,  on 
the  faces  of  Mrs  Wade  and  Mrs  Jackson,  '  till  their 
hearts  have  been  changed  by  grace.' 

The  result  was  that  Mr  Embler  narrowly  escaped 
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deposition.  There  were  several  deacons'  meetings 
held  at  the  brethren's  houses  ;  they  began  with 
prayer,  and  ended  with  the  singing  of 

'  Come,  thou  fount  of  every  blessing  ! ' 

and  at  last  there  was  a  special  church  meeting 
called,  to  hear  an  address  upon  the  subject  from 
Mr  Embler  himself  This  meeting  was  opened  by 
the  singing  of  the  hymn — 

'  We  are  a  garden  wall'd  around, 
Chosen  and  made  peculiar  ground, 
A  little  spot  enclosed  by  grace, 
Out  of  the  world's  wide  wilderness  ; ' 

and  I  am  bound  to  say  Embler  carried  the  day. 
The  bone  of  contention — I  mean  the  new  Mrs 
Embler  —  kept  decently  within-doors,  and  her 
husband  made  a  speech,  beginning — 

*  Dearly    beloved    brethren    and    sisters    of  this 
favoured  Church  ;  chosen  and  predestinated   from 
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before  the  foundation  of  the  world  ;  called  to  be 
saints  ;  if  I  am  not  a  pastor  unto  others,  yet,  doubt- 
less, I  am  unto  you,  for  the  seal  of  mine  apostle- 
ship  are  ye  in  the  Lord.' 

There  was  and  is  no  conscious  insincerity  among 
such  people  in  their  glib,  customary  use  of  such 
words  as  these.  But  they  are  so  customary  that 
they  are  habitually  employed  without  any  of  that 
depth  of  feeling  which  might  make  it  irreverent  to 
quote  them.  During  the  delivery  of  this  address, 
curiously  compounded  of  general  confessions  and 
particular  exculpations,  Embler  wept  again,  upon  so 
large  a  scale  that  the  Church  relented,  and  resolved 
not  to  impeach  him.  Next  Sunday,  Mrs  Embler 
was  spoken  to  and  shaken  hands  with  by  the 
deacons'  wives,  in  what  to  a  more  elegantly- 
motived  community  would  have  appeared  an 
ostentatious  manner,  and  it  all  ended  in  the  getting 
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up  of  a  testimonial  to  Embler.  The  testimonial 
consisted  of  a  copy  of  Bagster's  Comprehensive 
Bible,  which  certainly  looked  very  handsome  upon 
the  red  velvet  pulpit-cushion  with  the  tassels.  And 
the  very  first  time  Embler  preached  out  of  it,  he 
took  for  his  text  the  words,  *  And  gave  gifts  unto 
men ; '  neatly  dividing  his  discourse  into  three 
heads — i,  What  gifts  were  received;  2,  Who 
received  them  ;  and  3,  For  vv^hat  end  they  were 
received.  The  singing-deacon  responded  to  this 
delicate  compliment  by  giving  out  the  hymn — 

*  How  beauteous  are  their  feet 

Who  stand  on  Zion's  hill, 
Who  bring  salvation  on  their  tongues, 

And  words  of  peace  reveal ! ' 

a  hymn  which  is  considered  the  proper  thing  in  the 
Particular  Baptist  connection  whenever  any  strictly 
pastoral  occasion  arises. 
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I  was  seldom  able,  myself,  to  sit  out  a  service  of 
Embler's,  but  I  know  his  style  very  well.  Once  I 
dropped  in  and  sat  at  the  top  of  the  gallery  stairs, 
unseen  and  unseeing,  though  attentive,  where  his 
hard,  monotonous  voice  could  reach  me,  and  from 
time  to  time  I  caught  fragments  of  what  was,  I 
know,  held  to  be  a  very  precious  word  in  season. 
Every  ten  minutes  or  less  I  heard  the  refrain — 
'  And  she  bringeth  her  food  from  afar  !  '  by  which 
I  knew  that  the  preacher  had  chosen  Proverbs 
xxxi.  4,  for  his  text,  and  was  *  speritshalizing'  it  to 
his  heart's  content  and  the  great  comfort  of  his 
hearers. 

The  Zoar  Chapel  people  were  the  especial  hatred 
of  Tomboy.  She  called  them  the  Cumbersome 
Christians.  She  said  their  chapel  smelt  like  a 
mouse-trap,  though,  for  my  part,  I  should  have  said 
that  on  a  hot  Sunday  evening  it  smelt  more  like 
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sage  and  onions,  and  unwashen  feet,  mixed  with 
coarse  lavender  water.  As  for  the  piety  of  the 
people.  Cherry  was  prejudiced.  She  made  the 
wretched  Foat  Into  a  type,  and  excommunicated 
nearly  the  whole  body  In  his  name. 

'  Do  you  call  Jiiin  religious  1  Why,  he's  only 
been  dipped  In  religion  as  a  wick  Is  in  tallow.  It 
sticks  to  him,  but  he  don't  know  anything  about  It  : 
no  more  than  a  white  post  knows  what  colour  it's 
painted.  You  might  paint  it  blue  and  it  'd  be  none 
the  wiser.' 

But  the  singing  was  Cherry's  pet  aversion. 
Thomas  Fuller  says  somewhere,  quaintly  enough, 
that  he  wondered  God  could  patiently  listen  to  so 
bad  a  singer  as  he  was  ;  and  Cherry  used  to  main- 
tain that  there  wasn't  an  angel  in  heaven  that 
wouldn't  stop  up  his  ears  at  the  '  hunked  singing  ' 
at  Zoar.     I  must  confess  that  the  musical  standard 
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at  such  tabernacles  is  not,  or  was  not,  very  hlgh^ 
There  is  ever  an  undue  proportion  of  bass  voices  in 
a  Particular  Baptist  congregation,  and  yet  you  may 
have  heard  such  a  thing — I  am  sure  I  have — as  an 
old  woman  giving  forth  the  bass  of  a  fugue  in  a 
quavering,  though  confident  voice,  without  rebuke 
from  any  one.  It  is  all  considered  '  praising  God. 
In  these  congregations,  too,  there  are  usually  a 
good  many  irregular  or  guerilla  practitioners. 
*  You  do  not  sing  regularly'  I  once  said  to  an 
elderly  gentleman,  whose  voice  I  had  heard  by  fits 
in  the  singing  on  Sunday  mornings.  *  No — ahem  ! ' 
he  replied,  clearing  his  pipes  like  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley, '  no — ahem  !  I  just  throw  in  a  chord  now 
and  then  to  give  weight — give  weight — ahem  !  * 
Again,  on  another  Sunday  morning  : — '  You  sang  a 
good  many  grace-notes  this  morning,  didn't  you  } 
It  was  quite  like  a  new  tune.'     '  Yes,  yes,'  says  the 
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solemn  old  muddler,  '  yes,  yes — ahem  !  it  puts  life 
into  it — a  bit  of  a  bravura — makes  a  variety — sort 
o'  variety — ahem  ! '  Now  Cherry's  notes  were 
always  as  true  as  a  bird's ;  and  she  had  a  genuine 
natural  taste  in  art  of  all  kinds,  in  spite  of  her  un- 
couth ways,  and  of  the  uncouth  things — tinselled 
*  characters '  and  the  like — which  were  once  to  be 
found  in  her  box.  So  it  is  not  surprising  that  she 
disliked  the  '  hunked  singing '  at  Zoar  Chapel. 
She  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  she  preferred  the 
silence  at  the  Quakers'  meeting-house — from  which, 
to  tell  the  truth,  she  had  been  expelled  for  crack- 
ing nuts.  '  I  was  forced  to  do  something,  you 
know,'  said  she  ;  '  there  they  was  all,  sitting  as 
still  as  a  plantation.  .  .  .  Waiting  for  the  spirit } 
It's  a  good  deal  more  like  waiting  for  a  ghost !  * 
But,  in  spite  of  this  banter,  Cherry  had  a  weak- 
ness for  Quakers ;  perhaps,  because  to  so  rough  a 
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creature  as  she  was,  there  was  a  quiet  fascination 
in  their  neat,  noiseless  ways.  '  I  do  Hke  a  soft, 
mild  face  like  that,'  said  she,  referring  to  a  Quaker 
lady,  who  had  just  passed  by  ;  'it  quite  cools  you 
to  look  at  it.' 

To  return,  however,  to  Mr  Embler.  In  spite  of 
that  declaration  of  his  '  to  the  Church  assembled  in 
Zoar  Chapel,  elect  according  to  the  foreknowledge 
of  God  the  Father  from  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world,'  that  they  were  the  seal  of  his  apostle- 
ship — the  poor  man,  after  several  years  of  preach- 
ing, fell  into  a  melancholy  about  the  '  lack  of  seals  ' 
to  his  ministry ;  and  eventually  he  resigned  his 
pastorate.  It  is  true  that,  if  he  had  not  done  so, 
there  was  a  gentle  push  ready  prepared  to  make 
him  ;  for  some  of  the  older  and  graver  members 
of  the  church  never  quite  forgave  that  second 
marriage  within  the  six  months,  and  watched  for 
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opportunities  of  tripping  up  poor  Embler.  In 
every  church  there  is  at  least  one  troublesome 
member,  and  if  the  troublesome  m.ember  happens 
to  be  a  deacon,  his  power  is  great  indeed.  Now 
Cartwright  was  a  deacon,  and,  as  soon  as  ever  it 
was  rumoured  about  that  poor  Embler  was  think- 
ing of  resignation,  he  resolved  to  administer  the 
necessary  little  push  to  complete  the  business.  So 
at  the  very  next  prayer-meeting,  when  Embler  was 
present — gloomy,  silent,  and  much  more  ready  to 
listen  than  to  speak — old  Cartwright  took  care  that 
he  should  be  called  upon  to  '  engage,'  and,  in  the 
course  of  his  '  prayer,'  managed  to  convey  a  pretty 
broad  hint  to  the  pastor.  '  O  Lord,'  said  Cart- 
wright, adopting  a  fashion  of  speech  which  is  not 
by  any  means  uncommon  at  prayer-meetings,  '  O 
Lord,  thou  hast  been  pleased,  in  wisdom,  and  yet, 
doubtless,   in   mercy,  to   lay  thine  afflicting  hand 
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upon  thy  servant,  the  pastor  of  this  people.  O 
Lord,  thou  knowest  he  has  gone  in  and  out  amongst 
this  people  for  many  years ;  but  it  has  not  pleased 
thee  to  put  the  seal  of  thine  electing  love  upon  his 
ministry,  upon  his  dividing  of  the  word  of  truth. 
And  now,  O  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  he  is  minded 
to  depart  from  this  place.  ''  Ye  have  dwelt  long 
enough  in  this  mount ;  take  your  journey."  O 
Lord,  be  his  guide,  and  be  his  counsellor,  and  be 
his  comfort  and  his  support,  and  his  all,  in  that  new 
sphere  to  which  it  shall  please  thee  to  call  him.' 

Now,  Mr  Embler  had  to  sit  still  and  hear  all 
this,  although  he  had  by  no  means  made  up  his 
mind  to  quit  Zoar,  and  the  topic  had  not  come 
formally  before  any  Church-meeting.  Poor  man, 
he  could  not  very  well  '  engage '  after  Cartwright, 
and  contradict  him.  It  is  quite  a  common  thing 
at  prayer-meetings   to  recite  in  a   long  preamble 
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which  is  to  lay  a  logical  foundation  for  something 
else,  a  great  deal  that  the  '  Lord '  is  supposed  to 
*  know ; '  but  it  would  have  been  an  unheard-of 
thing  for  a  man  to  get  up  and  correct  such  recitals 
in  a  parody  of  the  ?>2.v[i^  faqoii-de-parlcr — *  O  Lord, 
thou  knowest  that  thy  servant,  the  pastor  of  this 
people,  has  not  made  up  his  mind  yet.'  This 
would  have  been  serving  Cartwright  as  he 
deserved  ;  but  it  would  not  have  been  tolerated 
in  Zoar.  And  yet  what  could  be  more  utterly 
irreverent  in  itself  (I  do  not  say  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  people),  more  senseless,  cold-blooded, 
wire-pulling  than  the  whole  business  }  There  is 
true  prayer  offered  up  at  prayer-meetings  formally 
convened  ;  but  there  is  also  a  great  deal  of  speech- 
making,  called  prayer  by  courtesy  only ;  and 
when  it  is  made,  as  one  must  sometimes  have 
heard    it    made,   the    vehicle    of    petty   spite,   or 
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personal  pride,  or  even  a  stroke  of  policy,  it  is 
entitled  to  none  of  the  ordinary  reticence  of  hand- 
ling in  regard  to  religious  topics.  Serious  rebuke 
never  touches  it — it  can  be  reached,  however,  and 
is  effectually  reached,  by  honest,  open  ridicule. 
A  great  living  essayist  says  that  to  love  a  man 
thoroughly,  one  ought  to  be  able  to  laugh  at  him 
now  and  then.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  love  these 
people  in  any  strong  sense ;  but  it  is  scarcely 
possible  even  to  like  them,  without  smiling  at 
them.  So  poor  Embler  went  his  way  into  gloomy 
retirement ;  living  upon  his  savings,  and  upon 
what  he  could  earn  by  school-keeping.  He  was 
succeeded  in  Zoar  pulpit  by  that  flowery  young 
sprig  of  high- Calvinism,  the  Reverend — for  he 
had  always  affected  that  title,  though  he  had  to 
renounce  it  at  Zoar,  where  they  would  stand  no 
nonsense  —  the   Reverend    Daniel    Morlock,   who 
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constantly  embellished  his  discourses  with  scraps 
of  Watts,  Rippon,  Hart,  and  Toplady,  introducing 
them  with  a  sort  of  apology — '  as  the  sweet  poet 
says  ; ' — but  he  was  at  first  voted  '  too  flowery,' 
and  very  nearly  split  his  bark  upon  the  rock-a- 
head of  verse.  Let  us  consent  to  admire  the 
severity  of  taste  which  inevitably  finds  Rippon  a 
'  flowery '  writer,  and  falls  back  contented  upon 
the  'dry,  flat  prose  of  Isaiah,  ^the  Canticles,  and 
the  Apocalypse. 


CHAPTER  III. 

O  OMETHING  must  be  said  of  the  '  Mutual  Im- 
provement Society'  which  was  for  a  short 
time  attached  to  Zoar  Meeting-house.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  atmosphere  of  Zoar  which  was  at 
all  favourable  to  such  an  Institution  ;  its  life  was 
purely  extraneous  and  external,  and  at  last  it 
came  to  grief  But  exist  it  did  until  something 
happened  to  break  it  up. 

How  it  came  to  exist  at  all  was  not  such  a  very 
simple  matter.  The  final  cause  however  was, 
doubtless,  competition  or  imitation.  Just  as  the 
girls  at  Zoar  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  fashions. 
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however  humbly,  so  the  earnest  youth  of  Zoar 
felt,  when  they  found  two  or  three  Young  Men's 
Christian  Institutes,  Discussion  Societies,  or 
Mutual  Improvement  Societies  existing  within  a 
radius  of  twelve  miles  or  so,  and  hanging  on  para- 
sitically  to  different  religious  bodies,  that  they  also 
must  get  up  something  of  the  kind.  Of  course,  as 
Woods  read  Tennyson,  and  had  even  been  supposed 
to  belong  to  Mudie's,  he  was  very  much  'looked 
to '  in  the  matter  ;  and  he  did  the  best  he  could, 
though  that  was  not  much,  seeing  that  he  felt  there 
was  something  only  half  sincere  in  the  whole 
business.  Our  esteemed  pastor  stood  aloof;  or, 
at  all  events,  he  did  not  distinctly  patronize  the 
new  movement.  True,  he  was  to  have  taken 
the '  chair  at  the  opening  night,  when  Woods 
gave  a  lecture  on  Palestine,  illustrated  by  the 
magic  lantern,  and  the  school-room  smelt  fearfully 
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of  pomatum  and  new  boots ;  but  the  reverend 
gentleman  was  indisposed  at  the  last  moment,  and 
a  vacillating  deacon  took  his  place,  with  much 
apparent  agitation  of  spirit.  This  deacon  was  a 
very  mild  man,  with  red  perspiring  gills  and  boiled- 
gooseberry  eyes.  On  him  was  generally  devolved 
all  the  Church  work  that  involved  responsibilities 
which  nobody  else  desired  to  encounter.  The 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  poor  man's  name 
was  Strong ;  but  his  name  simply  gave  a  handle 
for  a  Scriptural  jest  at  his  expense.  Our  pastor 
and  Strong's  other  brethren  were  accustomed  to 
say,  under  the  rose,  that  our  brother  Strong  was 
not  *  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his 
might ' — he  was  a  choice  man,  but  not  '  fully  per- 
suaded '  in  his  own  mind,  you  know ;  not  *  rooted 
in  grace '  and  *  stablished  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth.'     It  naturally  followed  that  what  Strong 
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patronized  was  by  no  means  necessarily  approved 
by  the  Church.  The  Church  used  him  as  a 
cat's-paw.  If  any  new  thing  was  of  the  Lord,  it 
would  stand  ;  if  not,  not.  In  the  mean  time  the 
vacillating  brother  served  as  a  sort  of  providential 
litmus-paper. 

Under  his  esteemed  presidency,  the  Zoar  Meet- 
ing-house Christian  Mutual  Improvement  Society 
did  not  flourish  very  much.  The  anxiety  of  the 
young  men  of  the  Sunday  School  to  make  a  figure 
as  public  speakers  in  the  eyes  of  the  girls  kept  it 
alive  for  a  short  time:  at  least,  in  conjunction  with 
the  desire  of  the  girls  to  go  sweethearting  a  bit. 
These  are  perhaps  worldly  considerations,  but  they 
had  their  weight  at  Zoar. 

At  first  it  was  desired  by  some  of  the  mem- 
bers to  follow  the  usual  rule  of  Discussion  So- 
cieties, and  exclude  political  and  religious  debate. 
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Politics  were  willingly  surrendered,  because  Christ 
had  said  His  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  and 
it  was  obvious  that  to  consider  the  tax  on  malt 
was  much  more  worldly  than  to  keep  a  brewery ; 
but  religion  was  another  matter.  It  was  retained 
in  the  programme  of  discussional  possibilities,  and 
some  rather  surprising  debates  were  the  result  of 
this  retention. 

One  evening,  a  young  man,  who  had  been  made 
welcome  for  the  evening  on  the  recommendation 
of  Woods,  was  permitted  to  speak.  The  subject 
was  the  temptation  in'the  wilderness.  This  young 
man  maintained,  first  of  all,  the  essential  person- 
ality of  the  Devil.  The  Unitarians,  and  other 
misty  (he  said  mythical)  theorists,  who  were  led 
away  by  human  wisdom  from  the  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel,  actually  supposed,  or  pretended  to  suppose, 
— ^he  hoped  he  was  not  uncharitable — that  the  Devil 
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meant  merely  the  Evil  Principle.  Now,  how  could 
it  be  said,  '  Then  the  Evil  Principle  taketh  him  up 
into  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  and  showeth  him 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  '  ?  This  argument 
was  greeted  with  such  a  burst  of  applause,  that 
the  young  man  lost  his  head  ;  and  immediately 
risked  an  educational  speculation  on  his  own  private 
account.  Why  he  did  it  is  a  pure  mystery  ;  it  was 
a  piece  of  gratuitous — or,  as  Mr  Foat  aftenvards 
termed,  '  gratuous  ' — folly  which  appeared  to  begin 
from  nothing  and  to  be  likely  to  lead  to  nowhere. 
But  the  impetuous  youth,  having  expatiated  a  little 
upon  the  dreadful  characteristics  of  this  '  arch- 
enemy of  souls,'  went  on — quite  *  gratuous  ' — to 
add,  that  if  he  were  a  father  he  would  never  let 
his  children  know  of  the  existence  of  so  horrible 
a  being  till  they  had  reached  years  of  thought  and 
discretion.     'A  voice,'  as  the    reporters   say,  here 
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cried,  *  How  old  ? '  upon  which  the  too  ardent 
speaker  stumbled  over  a  few  vague  expressions 
about  the  age  at  which  a  child  can  feel  the  burden 
of  sin  and  the  corruption  of  his  own  heart,  and  the 
wiles  of  the  Evil  One  ; — and  then  sat  down. 

Mr  Foat  was  present,  flushed  with  triumph  from 
having  wrung  a  confession  of  guilt  out  of  his  little 
girl,  for  some  fault  the  nature  of  which  she  was 
totally  incapable  of  comprehending.  He  rose  to 
speak — to  '  speak,'  as  he  said,  '  the  truth  in  love.* 
He  then  'went  on  to  say  that  he  had  been  grieved 
in  spirit  by  the  infidel  sentiments  which  it  had  just 
been  his  lot  to  listen  to.  The  enemy  had  been 
sowing  tares,  and  now  the  trumpet  must  give  no 
uncertain  sound.  He  was  a  father,  and  a  pilgrim 
to  Zion,  and  ....  and  ....  a  widower,  and  a .  .  .  . 
a  poor  sinner ;  and  his  opinion  was,  that  if  there 
was  any  difference,  a  child  should  be  told  of  the 
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Devil  before  it  was  told  about  God  ;  in  order 
that  its  little  soul  might  be  on  its  guard  against 
the  devices  of  that  Old  Serpent,  who  was  a  liar 
from  the  beginning. 

Now  most  of  the  members  present,  especially 
the  women  and  girls,  agreed  with  Foat,  but  among 
a  few  of  the  rougher  spirits  there  was  sufficient 
sense  of  humour  to  generate  a  little  hubbub  at  the 
suggestion  that  a  child  should  be  told  of  the  Devil 
before  it  was  told  of  God  himself.  In  fact,  there 
were  loud  murmurs,  and  four  young  men  got  up  on 
their  feet  to  speak  at  once.  The  vacillating  brother 
in  the  chair,  much  agitated  and  partly  paralyzed, 
rallied  himself  just  enough  to  be  able  to  give  out — 

'  Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow  ; ' 

but  the  doxology  was  not  very  generally  taken  up, 
and  all  of  a  sudden  the  gas  was  turned  off.  That 
Cherry  White,  who  was   present,   did  it,  1   do  not 
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believe,  but  she  was  quite  capable  of  suggesting  it 
to  some  mischievous  lad  who  would  have  given  his 
life  to  kiss  her.  At  all  events,  this  was  the  last  of 
the  Zoar  Mutual  Improvement  Society. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A /T  R  WOODS,  possessing  his  soul  in  that  sacred 
toleration  of  wrong  in  another  which  belongs 
only  to  the  very  best  natures,  had  the  moral  and 
spiritual  tact  which  made  it  comparatively  easy 
for  him  to  restore  peace,  though  not  harmony, 
between  Fanny  and  Mr  Foat,  on  the  morning 
when  he  met  Cherry  in  the  parlour  behind  the 
shop  and  was  left  in  charge  of  the  little  girl.  But 
the  heart  of  the  child  was  immcdicably  wounded — 
not  only  through  the  pain  of  her  little  body,  but 
through  the  partial  publicity  of  the  pain  ;  and  to 
pacify,  or  silence,  or  in  any  way  put  down  a  nature 
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like  that  of  the  toyshop-keeper,  is  to  chill  it.  He 
ceased  to  be  cruel  to  Fanny ;  but  he  now  let  her 
go  alone  ;  there  was  a  '  distance  '  between  him  and 
his  daughter  which  bid  fair  to  last  for  their  lives. 
Only  those  who  have  forgotten  their  own  childhood 
will  find  any  difficulty  in  understanding  that  Fanny, 
after  one  or  two  attempts  to  be  as  usual,  gave  up 
taking  her  father's  hand  as  they  walked  to  chapel 
on  Sunday  mornings  ;  and  that  she  felt  as  if 
something  was  wrong  when  her  clothes  brushed 
his  in  the  pew  as  they  sat.  She  had  not  Cherry's 
healthy  pulse,  healthy  objectivity  of  mind,  healthy 
power  of  forgetting — she  was  a  tender,  thoughtful 
creature,  with  a  slender  oval  face,  soft  black  eyes, 
wide-open  nostrils,  and  a  chin  that  shaded  off  into 
gentle  nothing.  Her  prayers  began  to  trouble  her. 
She  had  not  been  taught  to  use  the  Lord's  Prayer  ; 
but  she  knew  forgiveness  of  Injuries  was  a  duty, 
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and  that  she  was  to  honour  her  parents.  It  would 
be  possible  for  me  to  slip  out  of  a  difficulty  here 
by  some  pretty  periphrases  with  little  or  no  mean- 
ing ;  but  as  I  think  deceiving  myself  is  as  bad  as 
deceiving  other  people,  I  shall  tell  the  plain  truth 
— Fanny  had  ceased  to  honour  her  father,  and  she 
did  not  forgive  him  for  what  she  felt  to  be  a  cruel 
injustice.  There  was  a  sharp  pain  at  her  heart 
which  would  not  go  away.  I  have  read  that  the 
Austrians  used  to  torture  the  Italians,  and  the 
Russians  the  Poles,  by  running  threads  through 
their  heels  so  that  the  wretched  prisoners  could 
not  even  hope  to  escape.  The  little  girl  felt  no 
resentment ;  but  it  was  as  if  some  such  thread  had 
been  run  through  her  heart  on  the  morning  when 
Cherry  rushed  into  the  parlour  to  her  rescue.  A 
shameful  breach  of  the  great  principle  of  non-inter- 
vention on  Cherry's  part. 

VOL.    IL  E 
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The  indifference  of  Mr  Foat  went  farther  than 
would  be  supposed  possible.  He  took  good  care 
that  his  little  daughter  never  went  to  church — 
that  was  indispensable  care  for  her  '  immortle 
soul ; '  but  he  did  not  interfere  with  the  shy, 
though  growing  friendship,  which  Fanny  struck  up 
with  Tomboy,  nor  with  her  going  to  the  Acacias 
from  time  to  time  with  her.  This  was  every  way 
good  for  Fanny — she  improved  in  health  ;  she 
acquired  bolder  and  more  natural  ways  of  looking 
at  common  things ;  she  ceased  to  feel  naughty  if 
when  she  heard  the  chimes  play  on  Sunday  she 
was  pleased  only  because  the  music  was  pretty  ; 
and  she  began  to  cling,  morally,  to  the  skirts  of 
Tomboy,  in  a  very  affecting  way.  It  was  better 
that  the  little  casuistic  battles  of  conscience  should 
be  got  through  during  the  half-unconscious  period 
of  childhood,  than  that  they  should  be  fought  in 
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fiercer  form  when  she  could  think  more  closely. 
Cherry  was  rather  puzzled  with  her,  and  greatly 
abashed  at  the  child's  superior  knowledge  of  the 
Bible. 

'  Miss  White,'  said  she,  one  day,  in  Cherry's 
room,  while  the  latter  was  doing  up  her  hair, 
'  I've  been  staring  at  you  all  this  while  ;  and  I 
think  if  you  had  wings  you'd  be  something  like  an 
angel  to  look  at.' 

*  A  pretty  figure  I  should  be  with  wings  growing 
out  of  my  shoulder-blades  !  I'd  rather  cany  a 
pair  of  milking-pails,  my  dear.  I  don't  feel  the 
least  bit  of  an  angel.' 

'Then  what  will  you  do  when  you  get  to 
heaven  ? ' 

'  I  never  thought  of  it,  Fanny.  I  suppose  I  shall 
be  altered  in  some  way.  When  I  was  your  age,  I 
used  to  wish  to  go  to  heaven,  because  I  felt  sure 
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they'd  let  me  bowl  a  hoop  all  day  long,  and  .... 
have  slides.' 

'  I  never  thought  of  heaven  like  that.  Isn't  It 
....  wicked  ? ' 

*  Oh  dear,  I  hope  not,'  said  Cherry,  shaking 
her  head  ;  '  but  perhaps  it  is.  Don't  you  ever  feel 
v.icked  ? ' 

'  I  feel  different  at  different  times.  When  the 
bells  ring  in  the  day-time,  I  like  it,  and  sometimes 
they  say  things  ;  but  when  they  ring  at  night,  they 
frighten  me — they  seem  dreadful.  I  can't  sleep  in 
bed,  and  I  used  always  to  come  down  in  my  night- 
shirt, but  father ' 

'  Nonsense,  Fanny,'  interrupted  Cherry,  seeing 
the  child's  confusion,  '  as  the  fool  thinks,  so  the  bell 
clinks.' 

'  Oh,  Miss  White  !  do7i't  be  angry  with  me  ;  but  it's 
very  wicked  to  say  fool — you'll  be  burnt  for  ever  ! ' 
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Cherry  burst  out  laughing,  and  turned  short 
round.  'That's  what  Mr  Embler  says  of  a  Sunday 
morning,  is  it  ? ' 

'  It's  in  the  Bible,'  said  Fanny,  finding  '  the  place ' 
at  once  :  finding  Matthew  v.  22,  I  mean.  Cherry 
was  rather  thrown  back. 

*  There's  some  mistake,'  at  last  she  said,  de- 
cisively. '  I  don't  believe  it ;  it's  nonsense ;  and 
there  can't  be  nonsense  in  the  Bible.  I'll  ask  Mr 
Woods.     He  knows  Hebrew.' 

'  I've  read  in  Josephus,  Miss  White,  have  you.-* ' 

*  N-n-o,  not  yet,'  said  Cherry,  gazing  down  upon 
the  little  mite  with  awe. 

'Do   you    know   the  great   big   tank   upon    Mr 
Bhnkerton's  garden  wall,  Miss  White  ? ' 
'  Yes.' 

*  Do  you  think  that's  anything  like  the  chamber 
that  was  built  on  the  wall  for  the  prophet,  where 
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they  put  the  stool  and  the  candlestick  for  him? 
Look,  here  it  is  ! ' 

Again  the  little  mite  found  '  the  place,'  and  she 
and  her  friend  read  over  together  that  ancient 
idyll. 

' "  And  he  said  unto  his  father,  '  My  head  !  my 
head  ! '  And  he  said  to  a  lad,  '  Carry  him  to  his 
mother.'  "  Oh,  you  can't  think  how  I  remember 
that  when  my  head  aches.  Miss  White ! ' 

*  Bless  the  dear  thing  ! '  cried  Cherry,  taking  her 
up  on  her  knee, '  I  never  had  a  headache  in  all  my 
life — except  when  I  pitched  on  my  forehead  at 
leap-frog,  when  'Melia  Luckin  made  a  bad  back 
for  me.  .  .  .  Ah  ! ' — with  a  sigh — '  that's  a  good 
while  ago  now.' 

Let  us  leave  this  happy  pair,  embracing  ;  the 
black  hair  mingling  with  the  bright  brown  ;  the 
strong,  almost  ruddy,  oval  face  pressed  down  upon 
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the  delicate  white  face  of  the  younger  girl.  It  was 
a  very  homely  scene;  but  pretty.  You  have  a 
double  view  of  the  dark  child,  and  the  fair  child- 
woman  ;  one  in  the  glass,  and  one  out  of  it,  only 
the  chrysanthemums  in  the  tumbler  prevent  your 
seeing  in  the  reflected  image  how  carefully  and 
tastefully  Miss  White  has  done  up  her  back  hair. 

It  is  late  in  the  year,  and  the  winter  will  soon  be 
here.  Cherry  and  Mr  Woods  have  come  no  closer  ; 
as  far  as  common  eyes  can  judge,  there  is  no  in- 
dication that  they  will  ever  do  so.  But  Timothy 
having  taken  a  fervent  fancy  to  him,  Timothy's 
mother  accompanies  him  now  and  then,  on  rare 
occasions,  to  Mr  Woods'  preaching-station.  Her 
singing  is  certainly  a  great  improvement  to  the 
service ;  and,  perhaps,  that  is  not  all. 

Indeed,  a  change  was  making  itself  apparent  in  Mr 
Woods.     Of  love  in  any  sense  which  will  readily  be 
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caught  I  do  not  now  speak  :  he  was  seven  or  eight 
years  older  than  Cherry :  almost  ever  since  he  had 
known  her  mother  and  her  she  had  appeared  some- 
thing like  a  wild  animal  without  a  soul  :  her 
mother  was  constantly  lamenting  the  hardness  of 
her  heart  and  her  unregenerate  condition.  It  is 
true  that  of  late  a  loud  murmur  had  been  heard 
in  Zoar  that  Cherry's  mother  had  some  hope  that 
she  was  '  under  convictions,'  and  Mr  Woods  had 
been  told  of  it  by  Mrs  White.  But  he  only  smiled  ; 
at  all  events  the  process,  if  it  ever  began,  stopped 
short.  The  '  convictions  '  never  deepened,  and  of 
course  the  next  stage  of  what  our  friends  at  Zoar 
believed  to  be  the  only  possible  '  saving '  movement 
of  spiritual  life  was  never  entered  upon — so  far  as 
outsiders  could  tell.  This  young  person  was  more 
like  a  woman,  less  like  a  romp,  kinder  to  the 
infirmities  of  others,  infinitely,  inscrutably  prettier 
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— and  that  was  all.  But  there  was  no  trace  of  a 
'  saving  change.'  Woods  began,  first,  to  be  puzzled, 
and  then  to  fancy  he  saw  a  light  upon  the  puzzle. 
Against  his  will — no,  without  his  knowledge — a 
new  lore  came  to  him  unsought.  One  Saturday 
night  he  was  up  late,  watching  the  last  hour,  and 
speaking  the  last  comfort,  in  the  chamber  of  a 
thankless,  crabbed  old  crone,  whose  soul  had  been 
so  cramped  by  the  chills  of  its  cabin  that  it  would 
scarcely  stretch  out  a  half-quarrelsome  hand  to 
take  the  cup  of  kind  words  offered  to  it.  He  was 
sad,  but  he  felt  a  divine  breath  in  the  place,  and  a 
divine  fire  in  the  pulse  which  took  his  weary  body 
homeward.  The  next  evening  he  was  at  his  post 
in  the  preaching-station.  Before  him  was  this 
strange  young  creature ;  as  wild  and  as  fresh  as  a 
mountain-birch  with  the  sweet  wind  in  its  boughs. 
He  heard  her  voice  ;  he  could  not  help  seeing  the 
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bold  open  goodness  of  her  face  :  her  crisp,  free 
hair  made  jewels  in  the  light  where  it  fell.  For  any 
trace  of  struggle  or  pain  upon  her  countenance,  she 
might  have  come  straight  out  of  Eden,  yes,  with 
the  shadow  of  its  first  roses  printed  on  her  cheeks 
— I  wish  the  prettier  word,  joices,  were  English  and 
not  French — and  the  freshness  of  the  freshest  of  the 
four  rivers  scarcely  dried  upon  her.  And  now, 
again,  he  felt  that  a  divine  breath  passed  over  his 
brow.  Yesternight  in  the  chamber  of  death  it  was 
a  wind  out  of  the  sunset.  To-day  it  was  a  wind 
out  of  the  morning  that  he  felt  upon  his  face  ;  but 
both  were  from  heaven,  each  had  overswept  the  same 
unfathomable  sea.  His  soul  stood  poised  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  currents  ;  and  a  new  life  passed  into  it. 

Again,  I  say  I  know  not  how  to  speak  here  of 
what  the  world  calls  love  ;  but  the  new  life  sent 
charges  of  beautiful  passion  through  all  this  young 
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preacher  said  and  did.  His  eye  was  not  the  same, 
his  step  was  not  the  same,  his  voice  was  not  the 
same :  his  Httle  discourses  were  as  the  speech  of  a 
man  who  had  seen  Wordsworth's  '  ten  thousand 
daffodils,'  and  held  the  vision  beneath  his  '  inward 
eye.'  But  I  have  not  the  courage  to  write  much 
criticism  of  the  life  of  any  of  these  good  folks  ;  and 
must  leave  much  unsaid  in  such  matters.  Tieck 
has  been  held  at  fault  in  saying  that  it  was  the  love 
of  a  little  girl,  who  was  scarcely  a  woman  when  she 
died,  that  impregnated  the  nature  of  Novalis ;  but 
he  who  has  most  studied  the  mysterious  subject  of 
spiritual  impregnation  will  not  be  too  confident  a 
critic  of  such  matters. 

Time  passed.  Very  soon  there  were  no  chrysan- 
themums for  the  little  glass  in  Cherry's  room. 
Then  came  the  first  snowfall,  and  then  steady  frost. 
On  the  margin  of  the  uttermost  village  lay  a  pond 
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— what  village  was  ever  without  one  ?  In  summer 
I  have  seen  it  dry ;  once,  I  remember,  with  a  most 
impudent-looking  bullfinch  perking  himself  on  a 
reedy  mound  in  the  midst.  But  now  that  the 
swollen  lake  had  been  filled  by  the  latter  rains,  the 
frost  came  down  upon  it  suddenly  in  the  moon- 
lighted chills,  and  breathed  upon  it,  so  that  the 
fluent  water  became  a  floor  of  shining  iron  for  him 
to  tread  upon.  On  one  side  the  frozen  pond  was 
deeply  shadowed  over  by  palings,  shredded  trees, 
and  hedgerows,  and  two  or  three  half-cut  hayricks 
that  bordered  the  farmyard  whose  live  stock  re- 
sorted to  it  for  drink,  when  it  was  filled  and  un- 
frozen. On  the  other  side  it  lay  open  to  a  meadow. 
Beyond  was  the  rumpled,  straggling  skirt  of  the 
outer  village.  Close  by  was  the  pretty  church,  of 
which  I  am  not  in  these  pages  proposing  to  say 
anything  serious. 
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That  there  was  much  sliding,  along  with  a  very 
little  skating,  on  this  pond  will  be  guessed.  In  the 
day  time  the  scene  was  simply  a  ragged  turn-out  of 
boys  and  girls,  with  no  more  attractiveness  in  it 
than  was  necessarily  associated  with  the  activity  of 
so  much  young  life.  I  frankly  confess  I  cannot, 
myself,  look  with  overmastering  pleasure  upon  a 
confused  helter-skelter  race  in  which  I  chiefly  see 
bad  trousers — mostly  too  short,  bad  boots,  bad 
caps,  and  wild  incongruous  worsted  comforters. 
But  at  night  you  saw  only  the  life  of  the  little 
spectacle ;  and  the  laughter  came  out  pleasantly 
from  the  moonlit  crowd. 

After  a  long  period  of  self-restraint,  it  came  into 
Cherry's  head  that  she  had  been  a  woman  too  long. 
She  would  *  break  out,'  as  they  say  at  the  peniten- 
tiaries. Fanny  happened  to  be  sta}-ing  with  her 
at  her  mother's  house  that  eveninq;,  but  Mrs  \\lu'te 
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was  out.      The   church   clock  struck   seven.     The 

moon  was  up.     It  was  clear  dry  frost. 

'  Fanny  ! '  exclaimed  Cherry,  giving  her  a  kindly 

shake  at  both  shoulders  and  speaking  right  into  her 

face,  in  a  deep  v/hisper,  '  Fanny ! ' 

'  Oh  don't,  dear,  you  shake  so  !     What  is  it  ? ' 
'  Fanny  ! '  shaking  her  again,  and  then  snatching 

her  right  up   off  the  floor — 'let's  go  and  have  a 

slide ! ' 


CHAPTER  V. 

A/TR  FOAT  went  out  at  eventide  to  meditate, 
like  Isaac ;  and  something — nothing  particu- 
lar, but  something  like  what  you  may  suppose  takes 
a  dog  in  the  street  round  one  corner  rather  than 
another — took  him  towards  the  village  pond.  It  did 
not  occur  to  him  that  there  was  anything  worth 
studying  in  the  crowd  he  saw  there,  and  he  was  not 
a  man  to  be  fascinated,  as  you  and  I  might  be,  by 
the  rapid,  reckless,  mazy  motion  of  the  lads  and 
lasses — he  was  merely  mooning,  having  shut  up  his 
shop  at  eight  o'clock.  But,  without  any  study  what- 
ever, he  discerned  three  figures  upon  the  ice — that 
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of  Mr  Woods,  who  had  skates,  those  of  Cherry  and 
his  daughter  Fanny,  who  were  sHding.  Not  unna- 
turally the  good  man  (I  do  not  say  he  was  a  bad 
man,  he  was  simply  an  unchangeable  cad)  stayed  a 
few  minutes  and  watched  the  spectacle  somewhat 
more  closely  than  he  had  at  first  intended  to  do. 
Evidently  Mr  Woods  had  not  seen  Miss  White  yet  ; 
but  in  a  very  few  minutes  the  young  man  recognized 
the  girl,  with  her  little  charge,  and  they  made 
friends  upon  the  ice.  Their  blood  was  up  ;  Cherry 
laughed  ;  Fanny  laughed  ;  the  ice  rang  again  ;  but 
the  snow  had  long  been  gathering  in  the  air,  and 
now  the  moon  was  labouring  and  plunging  among 
the  grey  clouds,  so  that  it  was  not  quite  so  easy  as 
it  might  have  been  to  see  exactly  all  that  passed 
between  the  flying  figures  upon  the  pond.  But  one 
thing  Mr  Foat  did  see — Woods  and  Cherry  were 
hand-in-hand  ;  and  as  the  time  drew  near  at  which 
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the  village  public  would  naturally  think  of  closing 
the  sport  for  the  night,  this  particular  pair — there 
vv^ere  many  young  pairs  present — drew  nearer  to 
each  other.  At  last,  and  most  awkwardly  so  far 
as  the  gratification  of  Mr  Foat's  curiosity  was  con- 
cerned, the  young  couple  he  was  watching  seemed 
to  him  to  sway  close  together,  head  to  head,  just 
at  the  darkest  end  of  the  line  of  march,  under 
the  hay-ricks. 

Ask  no  questions,  and  you  will  hear  no  fibs  ! 
But  I  know  that  just  at  that  time  Cherry's  mind 
was  somewhat  occupied  with  a  figure  who  for  a 
while  threatened  to  make  her  inexperienced  little 
bosom  fancy  the  Prince  had  come  at  last.  Him, 
too,  I  can  only  hint  at.  He  was  a  lecturer — a  hand- 
some young  fellow  who  had  taken  Cherry's  eye.  I 
cannot  believe  that  a  girl  of  seventeen,  bare,  would 
be  false  to  so  impressive  a  figure  as  he  cut.     But 
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then,  on  the  other  hand,  we  all  know  what  happy 
young  blood  is,  and  I  do  not  believe  Mr  Foat 
would  be  guilty  of  an  untruth. 

It  caused  some  little  excitement  in  the  Village 
when  a  Mr  Tindall  Beamish,  author,  as  the  hand- 
bills and  posters  affirmed,  of  '  Hints  and  Hopes,' 
'  Skits  and  Sketches,'  &c.  &c.,  was  announced  as 
proposing  to  deliver  his  Celebrated  Lecture  on 
Shams.  I  never  read  or  heard  of  Mr  Beamish  as 
an  author,  and  presume  that  '  Hints  and  Hopes,'  as 
well  as  the  other  work,  appeared  in  the  columns  of 
some  provincial  or  other  local  newspaper.  But  on 
the  evening  of  the  lecture  there  was  a  pretty 
numerous  audience.  Excitements  and  public 
novelties  were  'rare  in  the  Village,  and  the  tickets 
had  been  exposed  for  sale  at  the  post-mistress's, 
at  the  music-shop,  at  the  leading  stationer's  shop, 
and  elsewhere.     Miss  Russctt  herself  fancied   the 
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title  v/as  somewhat  indecorous — she  considered  that 
Social  Delusions,  or  Social  Pretences,  would  have 
been  better,  and  she  kept  away.  But  some  of  the 
young  ladies  from  the  Acacias  went,  and  succeeded 
in  fluttering  the  heart  of  Mr  Beamish.  Cherry 
also  was  present,  in  vv^hat,  for  her,  was  an  elaborate 
toilette  ;  but  she  was  too  natural  a  figure  to  excite 
a  moment's  interest  in  the  bosom  of  so  intellectual 
a  man  as  Beamish.  He  made,  however,  some  im- 
pression upon  Jicr.  He  was  not  bad-looking  ;  he 
wore  his  hair  wild  ;  and  he  was  carefully  dressed  ; 
in  fact,  he  was  got-up.  This,  poor  Cherry  did  not 
know  enough  of  the  world  to  understand,  and  she 
certainly  thought  him  handsome,  as  he  marched  up 
the  room  to  take  his  place  at  the  table.  He  came 
forward  under  double  escort,  like  a  deserter,  the 
great  brewer  walking  behind  him  and  the  curate  in 
front.     As   he  advanced   the  gentlemen   made  an 
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encouraging  clatter  with  their  boots  and  walking- 
sticks — how  nice !  thought  Cherry — and,  by  the 
time  he  had  got  to  the  table,  he  felt  quite  elated 
with  his  position.  First  he  sat  down,  and  then  he 
stood  up,  pushing  the  water-bottle  aside  with  one 
hand  and  parting  his  hair  from  off  his  forehead 
with  the  other.  The  people  applauded,  and  Mr 
Beamish  pronounced  the  words — 

*  Ladies  and  gentlemen.' 

There  was  not  much  in  them  ;  but  the  manner  of 
the  lecturer,  his  general  get-up,  and  the  whole  at- 
miosphere  of  the  situation  impressed  Cherry  so 
much,  that  her  fancy  reeled  under  the  impact.  A 
captain  at  the  head  of  a  column  of  troops  cheering 
on  his  men  and  waving  his  sword  in  the  sunshine 
might  have  affected  her  in  about  the  same  way. 
And  how  was  that  ?  Ah,  you  must  ask  a  better 
psychologist  than  I  am,  to  tell  you  anything  of  the 
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kind.  A  man  can  understand,  or  at  all  events  he 
can  recall,  his  feelings  as  a  lad  towards  women,  but 
who  understands  what  young  girls  feel  towards 
men  ?  The  love  of  a  woman  when  her  character  is 
crystallizing,  or  has  already  crystallized,  is  above 
and  beyond  us, — I  mean  in  its  nature,  in  what  it 
includes  and  excludes,  and  above  all  in  its  myste- 
rious solidarity  of  soul  and  body.  But  if  the  love 
of  a  full-grown  woman  is  thus  unintelligible  to 
men,  what  should  we  make  of  the  first  flutterings  of 
a  girl's  heart  towards  us  heroes  before  the  instincts 
of  selection  are  full-grown, — the  mere  involuntary 
trying  of  the  wings  of  the  heart  in  the  free  bright  at- 
mosphere of  youth }  When  mature  people  make 
experiments  in  this  atmosphere,  we  say  they  flirt, 
but  you  might  as  well  say  the  spring  flirts  when 
she  sends  the  crocus  and  snow-drop  before  her,  as 
that  an  honest  girl  at  Cherry's  age  flirts,  or  does 
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anything  like  flirting,  when  she  has  her  rapid  un- 
accountable little  fits  of  the  condition  to  which  the 
word  'smitten'  is  applicable. 

I  have  made  this  digression,  and  talked  all  this 
poetry  or  what-you-may-call  it,  because  I  instinct- 
ively felt  that  to  bring  the  image  of  Cherry  into 
connection  with  a  figure  like  that  of  Beamish  would 
degrade  her  in  your  mind.  She  did  a  great  deal 
more  good  by  merely  living  for  one  hour  and  show- 
ing her  face  in  the  street,  than  Beamish  ever  did  by 
all  his  lectures  and  sketches,  and  she  was  immeasur- 
ably the  superior  being.  Yet  she  thought  him  a 
great  man,  and  laughed  heartily  at  his  anecdotes  of 
*  Shams.' 

These  mistakes  do  occur.  Beamish  would  never 
have  thrown  the  handkerchief  at  Cherry,  though 
she  would  have  made  him  a  better  wife  than  he 
deserved.     On  the  other  hand,  there  was  the  photo- 
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grapher  of  the  Village  who  was  pining  in  secret  for 
her.  He  had  taken  her  portrait ;  but  he  would 
never  consent  to  its  being  put  in  the  case  that  hung 
up  at  his  door.  Everybody  said  it  was  such  a 
striking  likeness  that  to  exhibit  it  would  do  him 
good,  but  he  was  obstinate.  Now,  would  you  have 
thought  it  of  a  poor  photographer  ?  But  he  had  his 
prides,  and,  when  insulted  or  slighted,  would  say 
haughtily,  '  I'm  a  hartist,  sir,  and  a  gentleman,  and 
as  a  hartist  and  a  gentleman  I  will  be  treated ! ' 
The  poor  little  man  made  a  practice  of  curling 
his  hair,  and  when  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  Cherry 
White  he  curled  it  more  than  ever.  He  was  a 
Secularist,  and  firmly  convinced  that  man  ought  to 
regulate  all  his  conduct  by  secular  considerations. 
But  no  mystic  could  more  readily  have  given  him- 
self up  to  a  most  unpractical  passion  and  most  un- 
practical and  inconsistent  courses,  than  he  did  when 
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he  lost  his  heart  to  the  romp  of  the  Village.  To 
complete  the  inconsistency,  though  hei^e  the  incon- 
sistency was  only  superficial,  the  poor  photographer 
took  to  going  to  church,  and  furtively  making 
beaux yeiLx  at  the  girl  during  the  lessons.  It  is  true 
she  never  knew  it.  The  artist  could  not  catch  her 
eye ;  or,  if  he  did,  the  eye  answered  his  with  inno- 
cent unconsciousness.  In  despair  the  artist  wrote 
some  verses,  and  sent  them  for  the  scrap-book 
column  of  a  penny  Sunday  newspaper.  They  were 
inserted  in  about  three  weeks  from-  the  time  at  which 
he  sent  them  to  the  editor,  and  he  then  imme- 
diately forwarded  a  copy  of  the  journal  to  Miss 
White,  by  post.  The  verses  were  addressed  '  To  a 
Fair  Gitana,'  but  as  there  was  nothing  more  indi- 
vidual about  them  than  certain  stock  terms  of 
amatory  verse,  such  as  bright  kind  eyes  and  golden 
hair,  it  can  scarcely  be  wondered  at  that  Miss  White 
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did  not  apply  them  to  herself.  The  more  so,  as 
they  said  something  about  *  thy  graceful  form,'  when 
her  mother  was  always  calling  her  a  hoyden.  Thus 
the  heart-pang,  as  the  Germans  say,  of  the  poor 
photographer  remained  unrevealed. 

The  next  morning,  after  the  slide  by  moonlight 
with  Cherry,  Mr  Woods  walked  very  buoyantly  to 
town.     On  his  way  he  met  Mr  Shears. 

'  I  don't  know,'  said  Shears,  '  whether  you've 
read  'ist'ry  .? ' — looking  severely  at  Woods,  as  much 
as  to  say.  If  you  have  not  read  history,  don't  pre- 
tend you  have ;  for  I  shall  find  you  out !  Shears 
had  a  vague  idea  that  Woods,  as  a  religious  man, 
fond  of  poetry  too,  and  generally  of  being  up  in 
the  clouds,  would  scarcely  occupy  himself  with 
anything  so  solid  as  history.  However,  Woods 
gave  a  nod  of  assent ;  but  he  seemed  cheerily 
impatient. 
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'  Because,'  continued  Shears,  '  if  you've  read  in 
'ist'ry,  you  must  have  noticed  that  it's  always 
the  greatest  'appiness  of  the  greatest  number 
which ' 

'  What  is  the  greatest  happiness  ? '  said  Woods, 
laughing  loud. 

*  You  see,  Mr  Woods,  if  you  reason]  it  out,  and 
take  the  'appiness  of  the  greatest  number ' 

'The  greatest  number  of  what  f  interrupted 
Woods,  as  gay  as  a  lark.  *  I'm  in  a  hurry — good- 
bye, good-bye ! ' 

With  an  elastic  step,  and  something  like  a  long, 
unbroken  laugh  on  his  face,  the  Teacher  passed 
on.  He  might  well  ask  this  question !  An 
element  had  slid  into  his  thoughts  which  would 
terribly  have  puzzled  the  arithmetic  of  Shears. 
He  had  before  him  a  bright,  fresh,  young,  rosy 
face,    on   his    cheek   the   warmth    of    a    whisper, 
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on  his  arm  the  remembrance  of  a  rapid  touch, 
*  Suppose  the  imponderable  ecstasy  were  taken 
out  of  the  world,  would  any  happiness  be  worth 
any  human  being's  trouble?  Did  it  not  hold  in 
its  mysterious  grasp  the  golden  key,  which,  incom- 
municable though  known,  unlocked  for  any  soul 
the  question,  what  is  joy  ?  How  m.uch  happiness 
of  how  many  tons  of  solid  Shearses  would  be 
required  to  weigh  down  in  the  balance  one  hour 

of '     Oh,  nonsense,  nonsense,  my  young  friend  ! 

This  inward  laughter  of  yours  will  pass  off  before 
the  day  is  over,  in  a  gentle  melancholy  that  will 
make  you  love  even  Mr  Shears !  But  do  not 
pledge  yourself  to  anything  while  under  the  influ- 
ence of  that  feeling,  for  it  may  pass  off  and  leave 
you  and  Shears  just  where  you  were  before. 

If  Mr  Woods   had  really  kissed   Cherry  in  the 
moonlight,  it  must  not  only  have  been  a  very  light, 
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rapid  kiss,  like  the  touch  of  a  butterfly's  wing  on  a 
flower ;  but  it  was,  I  do  not  doubt,  the  first  kiss  he 
had  ever  taken  in  all  his  life  from  any  cheek  or  lip 
whatever.  To  those  who  find  too  much  fun  (I 
allow  of  a  joke)  in  the  thought  of  such  self-restraint 
as  this  implies,  I  will  observe  that  Mr  Woods  had 
one  advantage  at  least  over  them  in  the  capacity 
of  his  nature — '  L'amour  pent  habiter  dans  le  coeur 
d'un  ascete ;  jamais  dans  celui  d'un  libertin.' 

Later  on,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  Woods  met 
Mr  Evans,  jaunty  and  good-tempered  as  ever  ;  so 
shallow  that  it  seemed  hardly  fair  to  treat  him  as 
an  accountable  being.  As  usual,  he  smelt  of 
tobacco ;  as  usual,  he  exhibited  an  ostentatious 
shirt  wristband ;  as  usual,  except  on  the  rare 
occasion  of  his  having  just  bought  a  new  one,  his 
hat  was  shabby-shiny  on  one  side  of  it.  If  his 
nature  had  not  been  so  shallow,  one  might  have 
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accused  him  of  perfidy  in  the  matter  of  Mrs  Pad- 
bury  and  Zoar ;  but,  as  it  was,  you  could  scarcely 
call  him  by  any  word  so  charged  with  moral  mean- 
ing as  hypocrite  or  schemer. 

'  Hah !  Woods,  my  friend,  my  dear  friend,  I'm 
glad  we  meet  thus  ! '  Then,  after  a  few  civil  words 
have  been  exchanged,  he  sighs,  and  looking  down 
to  the  pavement,  with  both  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  he  addresses  Woods  in  a  grave  under- 
tone : — 

'  I  think  I've  mentioned  before — in  a  cursory 
way,  you  know — that  I  want — I  wish  to  join — the 
church,  Woods,  the  church }  When  is  there 
another — baptizing .? ' 

'  Hadn't  ye  better  ask  Mr  Cartwright }  '  saj's 
Woods,  drily,  but  good-humouredly.  *  How  is 
Mrs  Padbur>'  1  The  church  is  very  strict.'  This 
was  a  stab  of  a  sort  not  usual  with  Woods ;    but 
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he  had  just  begun  to  feel  that  he  had  a  fresh 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  all  women,  and  had 
a  vague  idea  of  warning  Jack  Evans  off  the 
pursuit  of  that  poor  old  lady.  Only  he  was  in 
too  buoyant  a  mood  this  morning  to  be  angry 
with  any  one.  Evans  proved  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion. 

*  Mrs  Padbury  ?     Oh — yes — yes  !     I've  not  seen 


her   since — well,   let   me  see — for   a   good  while 


I  say,  you  rascal,  how  is  Miss  White  ?    The  church 
is  very  strict ! ' 

So  saying,  he  made  a  thrust  at  the  fifth  rib  of 
poor  Woods,  and  saying,  '  Tah-tah  ! '  walked  off. 
Woods  was  thunderstruck ;  and,  for  a  few  stupid 
seconds  of  time,  stood  stock-still  staring  after  the 
impudent  fellow's  shuf^ing  back.  Jack  had  by 
this  time  forgotten  all  about  it.  His  hands  were 
still    in   his    pockets ;    his    broad   shoulders   were 
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swaying  from  side  to  side  ;  his  heart  was  Hght ;  he 
was  humming — 


'  There's  a  bower  of  roses  by  Bendemeer's  stream,' — 

and  he  was  just  barely  wondering  whether  it  was 
time  for  a  glass  of  pale  ale  yet. 

As  for  Woods,  his  first  thought  was  not  precisely 
the  one  you  might  expect.  '  If  that  animal  were 
to  die  to-night,'  thought  Woods,  Svould  it  be 
worth  while  to  raise  it  from  the  dead  to  criticize 
its  moral  career  (career!)  in  the  presence  of  the 
universe,  and  then  torment  it  for  ever  } ' 

He  started  at  the  thought — it  stung  him  into 
quicker  movement  along  the  street.  The  thought 
came — '  Underneath  that  wrapping  of  flcshliness 
there  is  a  soul  which  can  be  quickened.'  And 
then  the  doubt — '  But  ts  there,  cau  there  be  ? ' 
And  again — '  If  there  is,  it  is  another  being,  and 
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there  could  be  no   link  of  conscious   identity  be- 
tween that  other  being  and  this  being.' 

Thus,  under  the  new  glamour  sprang  up,  full- 
sized,  the  elf-children  of  doubt,  to  plague  him.  It 
must  be  so  when  the  conscience  is  not  clear.  I  shall 
not  here  venture  to  analyze  ;  but,  I  may  say,  in  one 
word,  he  had  received  a  light  which  made  his  past 
experience  look  like  a  very  poor  puzzle  that  could 
never  be  fitted  together  again.  Yet  he  knew  the 
light  was  a  true  light,  and  he  could  no  more  turn  from 
it  by  an  effort  of  the  will  than  he  could  turn  from 
the  daylight.  It  was  around  him,  and  inside  of  him  ; 
it  possessed  him.  As  for  those  who  would  like  me 
to  make  a  distinction,  in  his  feeling  or  its  source, 
between  the  spiritual  and  the  physical,  I  must  dis- 
appoint them.  I  refuse  to  bring  into  the  sphere  of 
transcendent  emotion  a  scientific  distinction  which, 
though  it  emerges  in  theology  and  metaphysics,  has 
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no  place  either  in  poetry  or  poetic  life.  We  are 
supposed  to  be  now  in  Paradise — with  the  young- 
eyed  cherubim  smiling  in  the  boscage,  and  the  tree 
of  knowledge  untouched  in  the  midst. 

There  is  something  of  the  promise  of  life  in  every 
young  face  ;  but  a  man  inevitably  finds  infinite 
promise  in  a  female  face  which  is  lovable,  whether 
he  loves  it  or  not.  It  is  the  immortality  of  mother's 
hope  visibly  diffused  through  incalculable  lines  and 
ethereal  lights  of  beauty. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

'\1  rHEN  Cherry,  having  seen  Fanny  inside  her 
father's  door,  came  home,  she  found  her  mother 
in  one  of  her  most  acrid  moods,  and  quite  inaccess- 
ible to  pleasant  chat.  Cherry  sat  down  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fire,  and  stitched  away  at  a  dress.  Her 
mother  snapped  out  a  word  or  two  about  the  cold 
weather,  which  Cherry  answered  very  gently — so 
gently,  that  her  mother  looked  up  and  softened  a 
little  in  her  manner. 

'  Cherry,  when  do  they  mean  to  take  down  the 
holly  and  the  gimcracks  at  your  place  ? ' 
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'  Oh  soon,  mother;  that  is,  if  it  isn't  done  already. 
I  almost  thought  it  was.' 

'  We  shall  have  our  hands  full  with  that  boy — of 
yours,  some  day.' 

'  Oh  don't  say  that,  mother  ! ' 

'  He's  as  stubborn  as  a  mule.  I  suppose  we  did 
right  in  taking  to  him.     It  seemed  a  leading.' 

Cherry  laid  down  her  work,  and  merely  out  of 
young  love  for  the  boy,  went  upstairs  to  have  a 
look  at  him.  He  was  lying  fast  asleep,  breathing 
the  unutterable  peace  that  children  do  breathe  ;  and 
as  she  leaned  over  his  little  bed,  which  was  by  the 
side  of  her  own,  she  blew  him  a  kiss,  and,  by  a 
natural  action,  lifted  her  hands  over  him,  and  spread 
them  out  in  benediction,  with  a  smile  upon  her 
face. 

I  have  noticed  that  precise  action  in  very  poor, 
simple  people.     If  Mr  Woods  could  have  seen  her 
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now !  After  a  few  moments,  she  stooped  softly 
down,  to  get  her  Httle  box  of  secrets  from  under  the 
bed — she  wanted  her  diary.  She  hfted  the  Hd,  and 
started  back,  uttering  a  half-suppressed  '  Oh  ! '  for 
there  was  a  good-sized  pocket-book,  old  and  rough, 
tightly-clasped,  as  she  saw  at  a  glance,  lying  under- 
neath her  fan.  Now,  she  knew  every  article  in  the 
house,  and  the  pocket-book  was  a  total  stranger. 
She  snatched  it  up,  and  hurried  downstairs  to  her 
mother,  as  if  she  knew  a  ghost  was  behind  her. 
With  a  face  as  pale  as  death  she  laid  it  on  the  table. 

*  Look  what  I  have  found  in  my  box  ! ' 

'  Cherry,'  said  her  mother,  angrily,  *  I  will  have 
none  of  your  nonsense  to-night.' 

*0h,  it's  no  nonsense,  mother,'  said  Cherry, 
panting,  '  I  did  find  it  there  just  now,  and  how  did 
it  come  there,  and  what  is  it } ' 

The  two  women  stared  at  the  old  worn  pocket- 
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book ;  felt  its  weight,  and  it  was  rather  heavy ; 
shook  it,  and  it  jingled;  threw  it  down;  made 
exclamations  ;  took  it  up  and  threw  it  down 
again. 

*  Cherry,  I  don't  believe  you're  a  liar  ;  but  you 
miist  know  something  about  that  pocket-book  !  Do 
tell  your  mother  plainly  ! ' 

'  I  tell  you,  mother,'  says  Cherry,  stamping  and 
half  hysterical,  '  I  know  nothing  about  it.  But  I 
"djill  know  :  so  here  goes,  mother ! ' 

She  tore  open  the  pocket-book,  and  turned  out 
its  contents.  A  sovereign,  a  half-sovereign,  a  few 
shillings  and  lesser  coin  ;  a  wedding-ring,  a  mar- 
riage-certificate ;  a  folded  paper,  marked,  *  To  be 
read  after  my  death.' 

Mrs  White  eagerly  clutched  at  this  paper  ;  her 
curiosity  was  unbounded. 

*  Stop,  mother  ! '  says  Cherry,  *  do  you  think  we 
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ought  to  open  it  ?  How  do  we  know  the  person  is 
dead  ? ' 

*  Oh,  nonsense,  Cherry  !  how  do  we  know  anj- 
thiiig  about  it  ?  It's  our  only  way  of  finding  out. 
Let's  open  it  at  once  ! '  said  Mrs  White  endeavour- 
ing to  get  possession  of  the  paper,  upon  which 
Cherry  kept  a  tight  hand. 

'  No,  mother,  no,'  said  Cherry,  *  it's  my  paper  ;  it 
was  in  my  box ;  and  I  don't  feel  sure  we  ought 
to  open  it.  I  should  like  to  ask  somebody's 
opinion.' 

'  I'll  never  agree  to  such  a  thing  as  having  a 
policeman  in  my  house,'  said  Mrs  White,  boiling 
over  with  anger. 

'  We  don't  want  law,  mother  ;  we  want  wisdom. 
Let  me  go  and  ask  Mrs  Branch.' 

'Why,  that's  a  nice  joke,'  said  Mrs  White,  re- 
stored to  good  temper  by  the  sense  of  her  superiority 
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to  Mrs  Branch  ;  '  go  to  Mrs  Branch  for  wisdom, 
hey  ?     Do  you  call  her  a  wise  woman  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  I  do,  mother,'  said  Cherry,  gently ;  but 
feeling  excitedly  at  her  curls,  and  putting  her  hair 
net  on  and  off. 

*  What  do  you  say  to  Mr  Woods,  then  ? ' 

Cherry  turned  crimson.  '  You  can  do  as  you 
like,  mother.  I  shall  ask  Miss  Russett  and  Mrs 
Branch.' 

And  she  was  firm.  The  paper  remained  un- 
opened under  her  pillov/  all  night.  The  next  day 
she  took  counsel  of  Miss  Russett — //rr  advice  was, 
'  Take  it  to  Mr  Bligh  ! '  the  clergyman.  She  asked 
Mrs  Branch — who  told  her  to  mind  the  shop  while 
she  went  upstairs — to  wash  her  face,  to  cool  her, 
she  said  ;  and,  indeed,  she  seemed  much  excited. 
But  she  was  gone  a  good  deal  longer  than  was 
necessary  for  the  mere  purpose  of  having  a  dip  in 
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the  wash-hand  basin.  After  a  few  minutes  spent 
upon  her  knees,  she  went  to  her  son  Tom's  Bible, 
opened  it,  and  cast  her  eye  upon  the  page.  Then 
she  shut  the  Bible  and  came  down  to  Cherry  with  a 
smile  upon  her  hot  face,  and  eyes  that  gleamed 
moist  and  excited  through  her  goggles.  Then, 
with  an  air  of  semi-inspiration,  looking  seriously, 
yet  cheerfully  at  the  girl,  she  said,  in  a  solemn 
whisper :  '  But  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  at  even- 
ing-time it  shall  be  light.'  Then  she  smiled  again 
and  bridled  up  a  little. 

*  Well,'  said  Cherry,  '  does  that  mean  that  I'm  to 
open  the  paper  ? ' 

'  Yes,  my  dear,  j/es !  And  I  only  wish  I  was 
going  to  be  present ! ' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

T)UT,  fortunately  or  unfortunately  (I  am  no 
teller  of  fortunes,  from  behind  or  from  before), 
when  Cherry  had  opened  the  paper,  the  first 
portion  of  it  upon  which  she  happened  to  cast  her 
eyes  was  the  end.  And  there  she  found  a  post- 
script, in  these  words  : — '  If  this  paper  should  be 
lost,  and  any  one  should  find  it,  I  request  them  to 
take  no  notice  till  the  31st  of  May.  A  gentle- 
man who  communicates  with  the  spirits  says  I 
am  a  medium,  and  that  if  I  wait  patiently  till 
that  date,  the  spirits  will  tell  me  where  my  little 
boy  is.' 
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This  placed  Cherry  in  a  difficulty.  It  had  got 
abroad  in  the  Village  that  she  had  found  a  pocket- 
book  in  her  box,  and  the  news  took,  in  the  vulgar 
mind,  the  simple  form  that  a  pocket-book  had 
been  found  there.  Mrs  Branch  was  very  much 
surprised  when,  the  next  time  she  saw  Cherry, 
Cherry  had  nothing  to  tell  her  about  the  paper, 
and  simply  Vaved  the  subject  off.  Her  mother 
was  very  angry  at  her  silence,  but  Cherry  stood 
firm.  Miss  Russett  was  baffled  :  she  did  not 
understand  this  young  creature's  obstinacy,  espe- 
cially as  Amelia  Luckin  had  taken  care  to  spread 
the  news  far  and  wide  that  some  money  had 
been  found  in  Miss  White's  box  in  a  pocket- 
book,  and  that  she  would  not  give  it  up.  Mrs 
White  was  so  much  troubled,  or,  as  she  said, 
exercised  about  it,  that  she  requested  her  pastor 
to  make  a  special  call  and  see  what  he  could  do 
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with  her  disobedient  daughter.  If  it  had  been  old 
Embler  he  would  have  had  more  moral  courage ; 
but  when  young  Mr  Morlock  had  taken  his  seat 
opposite  Cherry,  who  was  making  a  dress,  he 
found  himself  baffled.  She  looked  not  only  too 
pretty  to  be  lectured,  she  looked  complete  in  her- 
self, and  as  if  she  knew  her  own  business  better 
than  he  could  possibly  know  it.  So  the  good 
young  man  had  to  compromise  matters  by  en- 
gaging in  prayer  {brcf,  '  engaging '),  and  putting  up 
a  general  petition  to  the  effect  ^  that  the  young 
and  the  rising  generation  might  be  led  into 
right  paths  and  taught  to  obey  their  parents  in  the 
Lord.' 

Meanwhile  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  Cherry 
did  not  suffer  a  little  here  and  there  in  general 
estimation.  Who  can  obstinately  keep  a  secret 
without  suffering  in  general   estimation  }     And  it 
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must  be  remembered  that  this  particular  secret  had 
been  on  the  very  point  of  disclosure  ! 

At  last  Mrs  White  took  Mrs  Branch  into  her 
counsels.  Mrs  Branch,  as  we  know,  would  have 
been  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  help  on,  or, 
of  course,  even  to  approve  of,  a  marriage  between 
Mr  Woods  and  Miss  White  ;  but  it  was  urged 
upon  her  by  Mrs  White  that  it  might  be  more 
than  lawful  to  employ  Mr  Woods  as  a  cat's-paw- 
corkscrew  to  get  the  secret  out  of  Cherry  ;  care 
being  taken  that  matters  should  go  no  farther. 
Some  people  may  think,  as  I  do,  that  this  was  a 
piece  of  intense  meanness,  but  Mrs  White  did  not 
think  so,  and  Mrs  Branch,  not  being  a  woman  of 
wide  vision,  or,  for  all  her  goodness,  of  heroic 
views,  acquiesced.  She  invited  Cherry  to  take  tea 
with  her  one  evening,  and,  in  the  most  artful 
manner,  arranged   so  that  Woods   should   drop  in 
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and  share  the  meal.  The  delicacies  were  seed- 
cake and  cream,  and  Mrs  Branch,  knowing  Cherrj^'s 
love  of  flowers,  had,,  with  unusual  zeal  for  the  orna- 
mental, placed  a  nosegay  upon  the  chest  of 
drawers,  underneath  the  portrait  in  glass  of  some 
Admiral  who  always  hung  there  with  one  hand 
placidly  stuck  in  the  pocket  of  his  long,  flapped 
waistcoat,  and  the  other  pointing  at  a  hot  naval 
engagement  in  the  background. 

Mr  Woods  was,  himself,  so  well  aware  of  the 
cross-lines  of  thought  that  must  be  working  in  the 
heads  of  the  three  persons  who  composed  this  little 
party,  that  the  meal  was  a  very  embarrassed  one. 
About  the  middle  of  it,  Mrs  Branch,  turning  as 
red  as  her  constitution  permitted,  struck  into  a 
new  key  of  talk. 

'  Some  people  can  keep  a  secret,'  said  she,  with  a 
lamb-like  smile. 
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'  When  they  oicght  to/  said  Cherry. 

'  My  dear,  our  hearts  often  deceive  us.' 

'  And  so  do  our  heads,'  replied  Cherry. 

*  I  am  sure,'  interposed  Mr  Woods,  '  it  cannot  be 
pleasant  to  keep  a  secret  when  people  are  trying 
to  get  it  out  of  you.'  This  was  meant  as  a 
plaidoyer  for  Cherry ;  but  she  misunderstood 
it. 

At  that  moment  Mrs  Branch  was  summoned 
out  of  the  little  parlour  by  a  rapping  on  the 
counter,  and  a  cry  of '  shop,  shop.' 

Mr  Woods  looked  furtively  at  Cherry.  Her 
cheeks  were  crimson,  and  her  head  was  held  up 
with  rather  more  pride  or  self-consciousness  than 
was  usual  with  her.  The  physical  attraction 
was  too  much  for  the  young  man,  and,  leaning 
perilously  close  to  the  girl's  shoulder,  he 
said — 
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*  Keeping  a  secret  must  be  painful  to  you  ? ' 
Again,  he  meant  this  kindly  ;  but  Cherry  did  not 
understand.  She  only  felt  that  she  was  being 
blamed  and  badgered.  The  tears  came  into  her 
eyes.  In  spite  of  all  her  pride,  her  lips  worked  a 
little.  One  drop  made  good  its  escape  from  under 
the  lids.  Woods  saw  it,  and,  by  an  uncontrollable 
impulse,  put  his  arm  round  Cherry's  neck,  and 
kissed  her  on  one  cheek  :  she  put  her  hand  on  his 
arm, — he  kissed  the  other  :  she  struggled  to  release 
herself,  but  that  had  its  natural  effect — it  made 
Woods  clutch  her  all  the  tighter,  and  just  as  Mrs 
Branch  had  come  close  enough  to  the  door  again 
to  see  what  was  happening,  the  desperate  young 
man  kissed  Cherry's  lips. 

This  was  the  end  of  the  conspiracy,  and  it  was 
the  cause  of  much  confusion  of  soul  and  some 
bitter  self-reproach  to  Mrs  Branch.    As  for  Cherry, 
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it  did  not  overmuch  hurt  her  feelings  when  rude 
girls,  egged  on  by  Amelia,  called  after  her  as  loud 
as  they  dared, 

*  Who  stole  the  pocket-book  ? ' 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

TT  has  been  said  that  there  never  was  a  diarist 
who,  in  recording  what  he  had  seen,  did  not  show 
that  he  had  omitted  to  notice  some  essential  inci- 
dent. Cherry  seems  to  have  been  no  exception  to 
this  rule ;  for  when  the  time  had  expired,  and  the 
paper  was  opened,  it  was  found  to  be  as  follows  : — 
'  I  am  a  wretched  mother  whose  only  child  has 
been  lost,  and  I  am  also  a  deserted  wife ;  but  that 
is  little,  for  what  I  want  is  my  child.  I  have  been 
seeking  him  for  a  long  time,  and  if  I  die,  or  if  I  go 
mad,  and  if  anything  should  have  happened  to  Mr 
Wyndham,  I   hope  some  kind  Christian  will  print 
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this  paper,  with  my  name  in  full,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  clothes.  I  think,  myself,  I  am  more 
likely  to  go  mad  than  to  die,  because  being  so  often 
mesmerised  seems  to  affect  my  head  so ;  and  yet  I 
feel  strong  in  body,  and  keep  my  appetite  and  my 
sleep.  But,  whether  I  die  or  go  mad,  I  pray  on  my 
bended  knees  that  some  kind  pitiful  people  or  other 
may  have  compassion  on  my  misery  and  publish  this 
in  the  newspapers. 

*  I  was  the  daughter  of  very  poor  parents,  one  of 
whom  did  something  which  was  against  the  law.  I 
am  ashamed  and  very  grieved  in  my  heart  to  say 
this,  but  I  must  tell  everything  ;  and  I  fear  it  does 
not  matter,  and  never  will  matter.  In  her  declining 
years,  my  mother,  being  left  alone  in  the  world,  be- 
came a  dresser  at  the  *  *  *  theatre,  in  *  *  *  and,  as 
a  little  girl  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  I  used  to  accom- 
pany her  to  the  dressing-rooms  of  the  actresses,  and 
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help  her.  When  she  was  ill  I  sometimes  took  her 
place,  and  by  degrees  I  was  drawn  in  by  the  influ- 
ence of  circumstances,  and  became  one  of  the  corps- 
de-ballet.  There  was  a  tragedian,  or  leading  man, 
there,  of  the  name  of  Charles  Boldero,  though  the 
name  he  went  by  on  the  stage  was  Douglas.  He 
was  said  to  be  of  genteel  connections,  and  he  was 
the  proudest  man  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  ;  his  pride 
was  a  kind  of  madness,  and  I  sometimes  think  he 
could  hardly  have  been  always  in  his  senses ; 
because  his  family  was  nothing  great  after  all,  and 
yet  he  was  as  proud  as  if  he  had  sprung  from 
Royalty  itself  Mr  Boldero  was  pleased  with  my 
manner  and  deliver}^  one  night  when  I  had  to  go 
on  for  a  comrade  and  speak  some  words.  Every 
young  lady  in  the  ballet  is  pleased  when  she  has 
some  words  to  speak,  and  I  was  much  flattered  by 
the  notice  of  the  leading  tragedian,  who  scarcely 
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ever  took  notice  of  anybody,  and  deemed  the  earth 
hardly  good  enough  for  him  to  walk  upon.  As 
nobody  will  see  this  till  I  am  dead  or  mad,  there  is 
no  harm  in  my  saying  that  I  was  pretty — at  least  I 
hope  there  is  not ;  but  my  head  is  never  clear  now, 
and  I  am  afraid  there  are  a  good  many  mistakes  in 
this  paper,  which,  if  it  should  ever  be  printed,  the 
public  will  kindly  overlook,  I  trust,  because  I  never 
had  any  but  a  plain  education,  except  what  I 
gathered  upon  the  stage,  and  from  Mr  Boldero. 

'  With  my  mother's  full  consent  and  approbation, 
I  used  to  go  to  Mr  Boldero's  house,  and  take 
lessons  in  elocution,  to  prepare  me  for  the  profes- 
sion. He  was  so  high  and  so  distant  always,  and 
so  much  as  if  he  thought  he  was  a  real  king  or 
baron,  that  nobody  would  ever  have  dreamt  for 
half  a  moment  of  his  looking  on  a  poor  girl  like 
me  ;  and,  besides,  he  knew  what  I  have  mentioned 
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respecting  one  of  my  parents.  I  used  to  think,  so 
far  as  coming  near  me  went,  he  considered  me  an 
infected  person.  I  will  not  relate  when  or  how  a 
change  set  in,  though  I  cannot  say  that  I  forget, 
bad  as  my  head  is  now.  But  he  kept  up  his  atten- 
tions to  me,  and  made  me  promises,  and  one  day 
my  mother  went  to  try  to  see  him.  This  was  al- 
most impossible — he  was  always  denied  to  her  ;  the 
servant  at  his  lodgings  said  he  was  out.  At  last,  in 
a  great  rage,  my  mother  forced  her  way  into  the 
green-room  one  day,  and  asked  him  point-blank,  in 
the  presence  of  the  manager  and  all  the  company, 
whether  he  would  keep  his  promise  and  marry  me. 
I  do  not  approve  of  this,  and  am  sorry  it  was  done, 
but  I  did  not  know  it  till  afterwards.  Mother  said 
he  turned  like  a  stone,  and  said  he  would  keep  his 
promise,  but  in  such  away  that  she  felt  as  if  he  was 
a  king,    and    she  was    a   slave   being   spat    upon. 
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Filled  with  bitterness,  mother  came  to  me,  and  in- 
formed me  in  a  quiet  way  that  Mr  Boldero  would 
keep  his  promise,  and  then  it  was  all  arranged  by 
mother,  and  I  was  married.  When  the  ceremony 
was  over,  he  turned  to  my  mother,  as  stately  as 
death,  and  said,  "  Madam,  I  have  kept  my  promise." 
'  Directly  afterwards  I  knew  what  that  meant,  for 
he  disappeared,  without  speaking  or  writing  me  a 
word  of  good-bye,  although  he  left  me  a  little 
money,  which  he  said  was  every  penny  he  had,  and 
I  quite  believe  it.  He  kept  on  sending  me  small 
sums  of  money  for  a  time,  but  never  wrote  a  word  of 
kindness,  or  even  so  much  as  signed  his  name  In- 
side a  letter.  I  would  not  allow  my  mother  to  seek 
him  out,  and  I  was  not  able  to  do  It  myself,  for  I 
was  not  well  ;  and  In  time  my  child  v\^as  born.  He 
was  a  nice  little  boy  ;  I  do  not  say  a  fine  baby,  but 
one  that  everybody  must  love.     I  suckled  him  for  a 
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month  or  more,  as-  long  as  my  money  lasted,  and 
as  long  as  my  husband  kept  on  sending  me  small 
sums.  But  that  shortly  ceased  altogether,  and  I 
never  had  any  news  of  him.  He  may  be  dead  for 
what  I  know.  Then  mother  died,  and  there  were 
the  expenses  of  her  funeral,  and  I  was  nearly 
broken-hearted  at  having  to  put  my  little  boy  out 
to  nurse. 

'  I  could  not  afford  a  wet  nurse,  and  I  should  not 
have  liked  my  child  to  have  any  breast  but  mine, 
so  I  put  him  out  to  dry  nurse,  and  used  to  go  and 
suckle  him  myself  every  morning  and  every  night. 
This  went  on  for  a  good  time,  till  he  was  growing 
quite  a  beautiful  little  baby.  We  were  alone  in  the 
world  together,  and  his  little  love  was  more  than 
heaven  to  me — if  there  is  a  heaven,  or  anything  that 
IS  rm/fy  good.  I  hope  kind  Christians  will  have  com- 
passion.    Wicked  thoughts  come  to  me  of  their  own 
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accord.  When  I  can  cry,  I  feel  as  if  there  was 
something  good,  but  I  cannot  often  shed  tears,  and 
I  mostly  feel  as  if  I  should  like  to  be  a  witch,  and 
speak  to  the  devil,  and  learn  things  from  him.  I 
hope  kind  Christians  will  have  compassion.  I  could 
not  write  this  out  twice,  and  I  must  speak  the 
truth. 

*  I  did  not  know,  on  account  of  her  artful  conceal- 
ment, that  the  nurse  where  I  put  out  my  little  child 
was  a  drunkard.  One  night,  when  I  went  to  her 
lodgings  to  give  my  baby  the  breast,  she  was  out. 
I  waited  a  long  while,  and  she  did  not  come  back  ; 
and  she  never  did  come  back  all  night,  or  ever  at  all 
a  living  woman.  She  fell  down  drunk  in  the  open 
road  a  few  doors  off  from  her  lodgings,  and  was  run 
over  and  killed.  I  saw  her  corpse ;  but  my  beauti- 
ful little  boy  was  not  run  over  and  killed.  It  seems 
a  wicked  wish,  but  if  I  wished  he  had  been,  I  think 
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I  should  not  be  able  to  feel  wicked — my  head  is 
confused,  and  this  is  badly  written  down.  At  least, 
he  was  not  run  over  along  with  that  woman  ;  who 
knows  whether  he  was  not  killed  that  night }  but  I 
do  not  believe  he  was.  As  soon  as  I  knew  he  was 
lost,  I  fainted  away — you  may  call  it  fainting  ;  but 
something  seemed  to  crack  at  my  left  side,  and  my 
head  sang  as  if  I  was  turning  deaf  I  went  off  into 
something,  one  said  fever,  and  one  said  mania, 
when  I  came  to ;  but  that  was  not  for  a  long  time, 
I  do  not  know  that  I  am  sure  how  long  it  was. 
But  I  know  I  had  been  ill,  and  lying  idle  when  I 
ought  to  have  been  seeking  for  my  baby.  They 
had  had  bills  put  up  at  the  police  stations,  and  the 
workhouses,  and  everywhere,  and  all  inquiries 
made  ;  but  they  could  not  do  it  like  a  mother.  My 
head  had  been  cropped,  and  my  milk  was  gone,  I 
hardly  felt  the  same  woman.     Oh,  am  I  the  same 
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woman ;  I  sometimes  think  it  is  all  a  dream  ;  I 
think  I  am  one  woman,  and  the  mother  that  lost 
her  child  was  somebody  else.  I  did  not  know  what 
to  do,  what  to  do  ;  and  all  my  madness  was  gone, 
and  I  was  very  cold  and  calm,  as  if  I  had  been 
made  numb  in  some  sort  of  way.  I  had  a  burning 
fire  under  my  skin  that  kept  on  telling  me  to  go 
and  look  for  baby  all  over  the  world,  but  yet  it  did 
not  seem  to  warm  me  and  make  me  quick  and  brisk. 
Very  often  I  felt  wicked,  and  as  if  I  never  cared 
enough  nozv  for  my  pretty  one.  And  yet,  of  course, 
the  public  will  understand  that  I  did  care  all  the 
while,  and  I  used  to  cry  at  sudden  times  like,  till 
my  eyes  went  rather  dim  ;  but  I  cannot  explain  my 
feelings,  only  I  dare  say  some  kind  Christian 
mother  will  make  out  what  I  mean,  a  little,  enough 
to  feel  for  me.  I  have  asked  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands if  they  knew  of  a  child  having  been  lost  and 
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taken  care  of.  I  bought  a  map  of  London,  and 
marked  it  out  into  squares,  and  spent  all  the  time  I 
was  away  from  the  theatre  at  night  and  in  rehearsals 
in  hunting  about,  and  asking  questions.  May  you 
never  lose  a  child,  is  my  prayer  ;  you  had  better  see 
him  die  in  his  little  bed  before  your  eyes  than  be 
uncertain  as  I  am  to  my  dying  day. 

*  One  night,  when  I  was  performing  in  a  farce, 
and  Mr  Wyndham,  the  walking  gentlemian  of  our 
company,  was  playing  to  me,  he  had  to  make  mock 
passes  at  me  like  a  mesmerist,  as  I  was  seated  in 
my  chair.  They  were  laughing  loudly  in  front,  for 
it  was  only  meant  in  nonsense  ;  but,  after  a  very 
few  movements  of  Mr  Wyndham's  hand,  I  felt  a 
strange,  prickly,  yet  drowsy  sensation  coming  over 
me,  which  made  me  afraid  I  should  forget  my  cue. 
With  great  struggle  I  got  out  the  words,  "  What 
are  you  doing  that  for,  Mr  Poppins  ?  "  but  so  faintly, 
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that  they  laughed  louder  than  ever  in  front,  at  my 
droll,  languid  manner,  which  they  thought  was 
intended  ;  but  immediately  all  power  of  speech  and 
movement  deserted  me,  as  Mr  Wyndham  pro- 
ceeded with  the  passes.  I  felt  my  arms  sink  down, 
and  my  eyelids  shut  up,  and  a  general  drowse  and 
quietness  come  over  me,  and  I  had  only  what  you 
may  call  a  glimmer  of  what  was  going  on  outside 
my  own  mind.  I  heard  Mr  Wyndham  speak  some 
words  very  loudly,  but  I  did  not  distinctly  re- 
member them  as  my  cue,  and  I  made  no  answer. 
I  remained  half-conscious  and  only  half-conscious. 
It  seemed  as  if  I  had  become  suddenly  deaf  and 
blind  to  everything  but  him,  and  that  I  was  alone 
with  him  on  a  cloud  up  In  the  air,  or  somew^here 
under  the  earth.  I  only  know  what  he  did  because 
I  was  told  afterwards.  He  had  sense  enough  to  see 
what  had  happened,  for  he  immediately  reversed 
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the  passes,  and,  having  been  only  half  entranced,  I 
was  quickly  roused  from  the  mesmeric  sleep. 
They  cheered  me  loudly  in  front,  as  I  was  led  off 
by  Mr  Wyndham.  He  told  me  in  a  rapid  whisper 
that  I  had  been  in  the  trance  and  that  I  was  a 
medium.  The  company  gathered  round  me, 
joking,  and  the  farce  went  on ;  but  a  thought 
rushed  into  my  head  which  nigh  drove  me  mad 
on  the  spot ;  with  hope,  I  mean.  Mesmerised 
people  could  sometimes  see  things  at  a  distance 
and  tell  secrets,  so  I  had  heard,  and  if  I  could 
only  get  into  the  full  trance,  I  might  perhaps  be- 
come clairvoyante,  and  find  out  where  my  little 
boy  was.  The  kindest  Christian  that  may  read 
this  will  never  conceive  what  I  felt  when  those 
thoughts  came  to  me.  I  went  on  again  at  the  end 
of  the  farce,  and  played  in  a  wild  dream  of  hope  ; 
but  as  soon  as  ever  the  drop  was   down,  I   took 
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Mr  Wyndham  aside,  and  made  a  proposal  to  him. 
He  was  not  very  clever  in  his  profession,  though  a 
perfect  gentleman,  and  particularly  fond  of  his 
book.  The  proposal  I  made  was  that  we  should 
both  of  us  leave  the  stage,  and  that  he  should 
mesmerise  me  in  public  till  I  came  to  be  clairvoy- 
ante.  He  agreed  to  this,  for  his  salary  as  a  walk- 
ing p-entleman  was  small,  and   mine   as  a  dancer 

fc>    o  ' 

to  go  on  now  and  then,  and  speak  some  words  as  a 
walking  lady,  was  a  mere  nothing  ;  but  he  was 
much  respected  by  the  company,  and  the  parting 
was  a  most  sad  one,  especially  as  they  knew  of 
my  trouble,  and  found  out  what  I  was  thinking  of. 
They  all  looked  at  me  very  strangely  when  I  bade 

them  good-bye,  and  Mrs ,  the  manager's  wife, 

kissed  me,  and  cried,  and  said  God  bless  you,  and 
was  very  cheerful  for  all  her  crying,  and  told  me  to 
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be  sure  and  let  them  know  when  I  had  found  my 
little  boy. 

'Mr  Wyndham  soon  found  out  some  things  to 
lecture  about,  and  we  called  it  Electro-Biology, 
and  my  name  was  put  in  the  bills  at  once  as 
Clairvo}'ante  Celestine.  There  were  several  things 
he  could  do  with  me  at  once  :  he  could  catalepse 
my  arm,  I  think  that  is  right,  but  my  head  is  very 
bad,  and  make  me  do  things  with  my  eyes  shut  as 
well  as  when  I  was  awake.  So  we  got  on  very 
well,  and  it  drew  wherever  we  went,  Woolwich, 
and  Kensington,  and  Islington,  and  Stratford,  and 
Hatcham,  and  Tooting,  and  all  round  London,  at 
first ;  and  then  in  the  country  ;  but  it  was  near 
London  I  liked  to  be  best,  and  near  where  the 
nurse  of  my  child  had  been  living,  which  I  shall 
put  at  the  end  of  this  letter,  with  an  account  of  the 
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clothes  he  had  on  at  the  time.  I  hope  and  trust 
you  will  have  compassion  on  a  poor,  heart-broken 
mother,  whoever  reads  this.  It  is  only  one  little 
child  to  yon,  and  you  think  it  is  not  much,  I  dare 
say,  any  more  than  an  apple  in  an  orchard ;  but 
you  must  not  think  of  it  in  that  way,  you  must 
think  of  it  as  if  it  was  your  own  child,  and  then 
you  will  feel  for  me. 

*  But  the  worst  is  to  come,  though  you  may  well 
wonder  what  that  can  be,  when  I  had  lost  my  baby 
in  that  way.  Though  I  was  called  Clairvoyante 
Celestine  in  the  bills,  there  was  no  imposition,  for 
we  began  like  that,  feeling  sure  I  should  go  on  to 
be  clairvoyante  as  other  subjects  do  ;  but  I  never 
did.  I  never  got  farther  into  the  mesmeric  trance 
than  half  or  two-thirds,  and  never  could  see  any- 
thing in  my  sleep  that  I  could  not  see  at  other 
times.     Now  and  then  I    used  to  lose  myself   in 
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the  trance,  especially  as  I  got  weaker ;  then  when 
I  came  to,  I  was  mad  to  know  if  I  had  said  any- 
thing of  what  I  had  seen.  But  no,  no,  no ;  it 
never  came.  At  last  my  liver  became  affected, 
and  I  had  jaundice  twice.  I  understand  it  is 
almost  sure  to  make  you  ill,  if  you  do  not  go  off 
into  the  trance  complete.  Then  I  had  to  paint. 
We  could  not  give  it  up,  because  I  had  encouraged 
Mr  Wyndham  to  leave  his  profession  for  my  sake  ; 
and  he  was  always  the  perfect  gentleman,  only 
when  we  had  been  round  the  towns  near  London  a 
few  times  he  tried  to  persuade  me  my  husband 
must  be  dead,  and  made  me  an  offer  of  marriage  ; 
but  I  told  him  it  would  seem  like  dancing  on  my 
baby's  grave  till  I  had  found  him,  if  ever  I  did 
find  him  (I  am  afraid  this  is  very  badly  written), 
and  he  never  spoke  of  it  again.     I  shall   ever  be 

grateful  to  Professor  Wyndham.     He  was  like  a 
VOL.  n.  I 
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brother  to  me  in  my  two  illnesses.  I  say  I  am 
grateful,  but  I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  had  any  heart  left 
to  be  grateful  with  ;  only  I  know  that  Is  wicked. 
'  I  have  always  considered  it  very  strange  that  I 
never  became  clairvoyante.  Perhaps  some  people 
will  say  it  would  be  a  miracle  to  find  a  child  like 
that ;  but  if  ever  the  Almighty  works  miracles,  I 
should  have  thought  m.ine  was  the  right  case  for  a 
miracle.  Other  people  have  been  clairvoyantes, 
when  it  was  of  no  use,  and  why  should  I  not  be 
clairvoyante,  when  I  had  lost  a  child  }  These 
things  are  great  mysteries  ;  and  I  generally  think 
the  Almighty  is  a  very  dreadful  mystery  himself. 
The  half  and  quarter  trances  and  the  weariness 
have  confused  my  head  ;  but  I  feel  as  if  I  was 
groping  for  something  in  the  dark,  with  nothing 
but  dark,  except  cold,  all  over  me  and  everywhere. 
If  I  found  my  baby,  or  if  I  knew  he  was  dead,  and 
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safe  in  his  little  grave,  I  could  believe  there  was  an 
Almighty  that  was  not  a  dreadful  mystery,  but  I 
do  not  think  I  shall  ever  find  him.  If  you  were  in 
my  place,  you  would  feel  that  you  would  rather 
see  your  darling's  little  body  cut  right  in  two  by 
a  shark,  and  hear  his  scream,  and  know  he  was 
dead  and  gone  to  heaven,  than  to  be  as  I  am. 
How  do  I  know  but  what  he  is  beaten,  and 
starved,  and  cursed  at,  and  taken  about  to  beg } 
He  may  be  crying  in  the  next  street  for  his 
mammy,  and  I  do  not  know  it.  I  may  have  passed 
him  in  the  street  this  very  day,  and  not  known 
him.  He  might  grow  up  in  bad  ways,  and  come 
to  the  gallows,  and  I  should  never  know  it.  If  I 
was  to  live  so  long,  I  might  hear  that  he  was  hung, 
and  think  he  was  a  wicked  man,  without  knowing 
he  was  my  own  son.  I  hope  all  good  Christians 
will  think  of  this — but  I  cannot  make  it  very  plain 
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— I  only  know  that  if  I  live  long  enough  I  shall  be 
afraid  to  hate  any  living  man  that  is  not  too  old  to 
be  my  son,  for  fear  I  should  be  hating  Jiim.  But 
have  I  been  saying  some  things  twice  over  ?  I 
keep  my  wedding-ring  and  certificate  in  this 
parcel,  along  with  a  piece  of  the  own  of  the  child's 
frock  that  he  ought  to  have  been  wearing  when  he 
was  lost.  I  am  quite  sure  he  was  not  run  over ; 
for  if  he  had,  I  should  have  heard  of  that.  May 
you  never  lose  a  child. 

'  P.S.  I  made  a  bargain  with  Mr  Wyndham 
that  he  should  give  out  at  every  lecture,  that  if 
any  one  had  found  a  lost  child,  I  could  tell  where 
the  parents  were.' 


CHAPTER  IX. 

T7  VERY  unaccountable  wrong  thing  which  took 
place  in  the  Village  was  so  naturally  attributed 
to  Miss  Luckin,  that  a  trick  which,  like  the  hiding 
of  the  pocket-book  in  Miss  White's  box,  combined 
stupidity  and  malice  in  large  proportions,  was  off- 
hand laid  to  the  charge  of  the  fat,  foolish,  cunning 
hateful  girl  that  had  fits.  With  a  little  effort, 
indeed,  Mrs  White,  goaded  by  her  daughter's 
curiosity,  called  to  mind  an  occasion  upon  which 
their  little  house  had  been  left  empty,  with  the 
outer  door  ajar,  for  a  few  minutes.  It  only  re- 
mained to  suppose  that  Miss  Luckin  had  somehow, 
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either  at  Professor  Wyndham's  lecture,  or  in  the 
street,  picked  up  the  book,  and,  watching  in  her 
cat-like  way  for  an  opportunity  till  she  found  one, 
had  at  last  thrown  the  spoil  into  Cherry's  box,  with 
a  spitefully  stupid  notion  that  Cherry  might  get 
*  taken  up '  for  stealing  somebody's  money,  and 
somebody's  'handwriting.'  This  last,  the  hand- 
writing, was  a  thing  which  did  not  in  the  least  stir 
the  curiosity  of  the  sweet  Amelia ;  she  could 
scarcely  read  at  all,  and  hated  to  exercise  even  the 
small  amount  of  literary  power  that  had  been 
coaxed  into  her  by  bribes  of  nice  eatables,  which, 
added  up  together,  would  keep  a  garrison  for  a 
month.  Amelia's  notions  of  law  and  theft,  and 
social  machinery  in  general,  were,  of  course,  obscure; 
but  she  had  seen,  in  a  show,  the  *  Maid  and  the 
Magpie,'  and  *  Richard  Corder  and  Maria  Martin, 
or   the   murder   in   the   Red   Barn ; '  and  she  had 
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vague  dreams  (I  will  not  loosely  say  she  made,  or 
even  had,  a  picture  In  her  mind,  for  common  minds 
do  not  make  dreams,  or  even  readily  receive 
pictures)  of  Cherry  walked  off  to  the  station-house 
by  a  policeman,  .with  her  mother  crying  at  her  side. 
And  this  gave  her  quite  as  much,  and  quite  as  un- 
alloyed, pleasure  as  any  vision  of  his  wedding-day 
ever  gave  to  the  happiest  lover  that  ever  lived.  It 
is  useless  mincing  the  matter,  and  saying  smooth 
pretty  things.  The  highest  pleasure  known  to  these 
inferior  natures  Is  the  Infliction  of  pain  upon  better 
natures,  by  the  meanest  and  most  roundabout 
methods. 

The  *  piece  of  the  own  '  was  compared  with  the 
frock  In  which  little  Timothy  had  been  discovered, 
and  was  found  to  correspond.  The  natural  ex- 
planation of  the  loss  and  finding  of  the  babe  was, 
that  the  wretched  woman  who  had  charge  of  it  had 
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been  out  to  a  distance  to  see  some  acquaintance, 
and  had  got  very  drunk  in  returning.  Then  we 
may  suppose  she  had  sat  down,  heavy-headed,  on 
a  door-step  ;  had  tumbled  and  fumbled  about  the 
child,  till  she  had  come  to  treat  it  as  a  bundle,  and 
positively  tied  its  dress  in  a  knot ;  then  gone  off 
into  a  tipsy  sleep,  then  woke  up  and  walked  off 
as  well  as  she  could,  forgetting  all  about  it.  As 
the  baby  Vv^as  lost  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
woman's  place  of  abode,  and  had  been  instantly 
picked  up,  as  it  befell,  by  Tomboy,  who  happened 
to  be  out  that  evening,  the  random  inquiries  which 
had  been  made  after  it,  during  the  alarm  and  con- 
fusion of  the  mother's  illness,  had  not  hit  the 
mark. 

Being  sent  for,  express,  to  the  Acacias,  Captain 
Boldero  got  himself  up  with  the  nicest  care,  as  to 
his  linen,  his  outer  attire,  and  his  whiskers.     He 
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put  some  scent  on  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
longed  for  a  camelHa  to  place  in  his  button-hole. 
He  had  been  informed  that  Miss  Russett  wished  to 
speak  to  him  privately,  and  he  looked  forward  with 
awe  to  being  closeted  with  '  a  member  of  the  fair 
sex,  you  know.'  He  regretted  that  he  had  not 
the  imposing  manners  of  his  tragedian  brother  ; 
reached  the  Acacias  in  a  flutter,  and  almost  ran 
away  again,  after  he  had  knocked  at  the  door. 

He  was  received  by  the  servant  with  an  air  of 
mystery  and  enipi'csscmcnt.  She  walked  as  if  on 
list  slippers  to  announce  his  arrival.  As  she  came 
half-way  down-stairs,  and  uttered  a  solemn  '  Walk 
up.  Captain  Boldero,  if  you  please,'  his  heart  went 
pit-a-pat.  He  could  not  but  be  aware  that  two  of 
the  other  servants  were  peeping  at  him  through 
half-open  doors.  It  flashed  across  his  mind  that 
the  story  of  his  family  disgraces  had  in  some  way 
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oozed  out,  and  that  he  was  going  to  be  dismissed 
from  the  Acacias  with  ignominy. 

His  bewilderment  was  not  lessened  when  he  was 
shown  into  the  library.  Instead  of  finding  Miss 
Russett  all  alone,  he  found  Miss  Russett,  Mr  Bligh 
the  clergyman,  and  Cherry  with  a  child  on  her 
knee.  The  first  two  bade  him  a  grave  good 
morning  ;  feeling  like  little  embodied  special 
providences.  Cherry,  however,  who  might  have 
been  excused  for  some  such  feeling,  received  him 
with  a  smile,  which  was  as  good  as  a  cordial  to  him 
— at  first. 

But  it  soon  became  more  familiar,  more  pointed, 
and  less  pleasant  to  the  bashful  Boldero.  Cherry 
held  up  Timothy  to  him  in  a  coaxing  manner  ;  she 
nodded  ;  she  —  good  heavens !  did  she  wink  at 
him  }  No — that  was  his  fancy  ;  but  he  suddenly 
discovered    that    Cherry   had    a   most    depraved 
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countenance,   and  was    a  very   designing  woman. 

*  Take  a  seat,'  said  Miss  Russett,  solemnly. 

*  Pray  compose  yourself,'  said  the  Rev.  Mr  Bligh, 
scrutinizing  first  Jiis  face  and  then  Timothy's,  as  he 
thought.  Mr  Bligh  was  a  man  who  liked  to  *  break ' 
things  to  people ;  as  a  visiting  clergyman,  he  had 
acquired  a  way  of  going  round  a  subject,  which,  as 
it  happened  in  this  case,  was  no  kindness  to  the 
person  to  whom  something  was  to  be  broken. 

'  Pray,  Mr  Boldero,  be  at  ease,'  said  Miss  Russett, 
*  we  are  all  friends  here.' 

Cherry  unconsciously  emphasized  this  sentiment 
by  kissing  Timothy,  and  looking  from  Miss  Russett 
to  the  Captain. 

'  Yes,  yes,  all  friends  here ! '  she  whispered  to 
Timothy,  who  opened  his  glossy  black  eyes  very 
wide  at  Boldero.  Fascinated  by  the  fixed  gaze  of 
the  little  one,  he  stared  at  it  In  return.     It  made  a 
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jerk  on  Cherry's  lap  as  if  it  wanted  to  run  to  him. 
He  drew  his  chair  a  step  further  back,  and,  summon- 
ing up  all  the  buckram  there  was  in  his  limp 
nature,  he  hummed,  straightened  his  back,  and 
managed  to  get  out  a  few  faint  syllables  : — 

*  I  like  to  be  among  friends,  sir,'  looking  at 
Mr  Bligh  with  a  mute  appeal  in  his  eyes,  as 
who  should  say.  You,  who  are  a  clergyman, 
bound  to  minister  to  the  afflicted,  do  take  my 
part ! 

*  Yes,'  said  Mr  Bligh,  seriously,  *  we  are  all 
friends ;  we  thought  you  would  feel  easier  in  the 
presence  of  friendly  faces,  and  perhaps  we  had 
better  come  to  the  point  as  soon  as  we  can.  Miss 
Russett,  however,  assured  me  you  were  very 
sensitive,  and  I  thought  it  better  to  break  the 
matter  gently.  Of  course  the  right  must  be  done, 
when  we  have  discovered  what  it  is.' 
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At  this,  Cherry  again  kissed  Timothy,  and  looked 
furtively  at  Boldero. 

'  Besides  our  friendly  feelings,  as  neighbours,  and 
I  hope  we  may  say,  as  Christians,  and  virtuous 
men ' 

'  I  avi  a  virtuous  man,'  thrust  in  Boldero,  with 
desperate  energy,  as  if  he  would  disclaim  the 
contrary  in  the  teeth  of  the  universe.  The  tone 
fell  upon  the  ears  of  Mr  Bligh  as  rather  defiant  and 
self-righteous. 

*  Yes,  yes,'  said  the  reverend  gentleman,  waving 
his  hand  with  something  of  the  air  of  the  pulpit ; 
*  yet  we  are  but  unprofitable  servants,  and  the  best 
of  us  may  be  tempted  and  fall.' 

Miss  Russett  sighed,  and  shook  her  head. 
Captain  Boldero  jumped  half  up  from  his  chair  ; 
said  nervously  *  I  never ' — and  sat  down  again  on 
the  edge. 
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*  I  was  about  to  remark,  Mr  Boldman — let  me 
see,  I  have  got  your  full  name  somevv^here,'  peering 
about  among  the  papers  on  the  table — '  however, 
Mr  Boldman — ' 

*  Mr  Boldero,'  whispered  Cherry,  very  softly  and 
modestly,  *Mi»St  George  Boldero.'  She  had  picked 
up  a  slip  on  which  the  name  was  written,  and 
handed  it  to  Mr  Bligh. 

'  Good  heavens ! '  thought  the  Captain,  '  she  is 
actually  prepared  with  my  full  name ! '  but  he 
spoke  not. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr  Boldero,  I  was  saying 
that  besides  mere  friendly  feelings,  there  are  other 
attachments  and  closer  ties.' 

'  I  never  had  any ! '  jerked  out  Boldero,  in  al- 
most breathless  excitement. 

*  Pardon  me,'  returned  Mr  Bligh,  with  a  superior 
smile,  '  every  man  has  had  parents  ;  most  men  have 
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brothers  or  sisters  ;  every  man  may  be  a  parent.* 

'  I  never  will,'  said  Boldero. 

*  That  is  not  the  point.  We  are  about  to  speak 
of  the  past.     If  your  brother  were  here — ' 

'  I  decline  to  be  examined  concerning  the  past. 
Let  us  confine  our — our — studies  to  the  present 
moment,  sir.  To  the /r<?j-n^// said  Boldero,  rallying 
all  his  dignity  to  the  rescue. 

'Well,  well,'  interposed  Miss  Russett,  gently, 
*  let  us  come  to  the  present ;  and  ' — thinking  it  a 
fine  stroke  of  humour — '  to  the  present  company, 
Mr  Boldero.'  And  she,  in  earnest,  waved  her  hand 
to  Mr  Bligh  as  a  signal  to  begin  business. 

'  Really,  Mr  Boldman,'— 

'  Mr  Boldero,'  whispered  Cherry  again,  with  a 
laugh  which  would  have  been  rude  if  it  had  not 
been  for  her  white  teeth  and  her  jingling  curls.  I 
say  jingling,  because  there  was  a  carillon  in  every 
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ringlet,  though  nobody  ever  heard  it.  Yet  who 
ever  heard  the  undenied  music  of  the  spheres  ? 

*We  shall  not  trouble  you  much,'  resumed  Mr 
Bligh  ;  '  natural  affection  is  natural  affection,  and 
justice  is  justice.' 

*  Sir,  I  have  been  in  the  force,'  said  the  Captain, 
with  an  air  which  he  intended  to  be  intimidating. 
Miss  Russett  gently  nudged  the  rector. 

'  Do  you  know  the  face  of  that  child  ? '  asked 
Mr  Bligh,  with  an  insinuating  smile,  and  pointing 
with  his  pen  at  Timothy.  Mr  Boldero  broke  into 
a  cold  perspiration ;  his  teeth  chattered  ;  he  could 
not  compel  his  lips  to  frame  a  word. 

'  Tell  the  truth,  don't  be  nervous,  sir,'  interposed 
Miss  White,  beginning  to  feel  a  little  angry. 

'  Would  you  like  a  glass  of  sherry  } '  said  Miss 
Russett,  ringing  the  bell. 

With  the  courage  of  despair,  the  bashful  drill- 
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master,  casting  a  glance  of  horror  and  dread  at 
Miss  White,  got  out  the  words — 

'  He's  not  like  me' 

*  Oh  ! '  said  Miss  Russett,  '  there  is  a  family  like- 
ness, come ! ' 

Just  at  that  moment  the  servant  entered  with 
the  wine.  The  Captain  swallowed  a  glass  with  the 
haste  and  the  fury  of  a  dipsomaniac  in  Sahara, 
and,  glaring  at  Miss  White  as  if  she  had  been  a 
noxious  animal,  with  one  wild  imploring  glance  at 
Miss  Russett,  rushed  from  the  room,  down  the 
stairs,  and  out  of  the  Acacias,  leaving  the  door  to 
slam  behind  him  as  it  might. 

But,  of  course,  another  way  of  communicating 
with  this  timid  gentleman  was  instantly  put  in 
action  ;  his  brother  was  found,  and  the  husband 
and  wife,  not  from  love,  but  from  weariness  and 
half-friendly  feeling,  joined  hands  over  the  child. 

\UL.    II.  K 
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The  first  effect  upon  the  mother  of  the  mere 
nezvs  that  the  child  had  been  found,  was  well,  and 
had  been  well  cared  for,  was  bewildering,  close  up 
to  the  very  edges  of  madness.  Her  mouth  became 
dry,  she  shook  like  a  creature  in  the  delirium  of  a 
fever,  and  talked  incoherently.  She  had,  at  this 
time,  none  of  the  great  weeping  joy  that  some 
people  might  suppose  for  her.  It  was  arranged 
that  she  should  see  him  first  in  his  sleep,  and  sleep 
with  him  :  Cherry  on  one  side,  and  she  on  the 
other.  This  gave  her  the  advantage  that  she 
could  take  him,  unresisting  (for  I  am  sure  you 
know  how  heavily  the  little  ones  usually  sleep), 
to  her  arms,  and  feel  his  soft  little  body  against 
her  own  naked  bosom.  The  magnetism  did  her 
good.  It  soothed  her,  and  made  the  change  real. 
In  the  morning  there  was,  of  course,  a  pang  to 
come — the  little  one  would  be  sure  to  turn   from 
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his  mother  to  his  foster-mother.  But  Cherry  had 
provided  for  this,  for  she  had  bought  a  horse  and 
cart,  laden  the  latter  with  cakes,  and  arranged 
that  the  first  thing  the  mother  did  when  the  child 
awoke  should  be  to  approach  him  with  these  gifts. 
Of  course  there  was  pain  in  this,  but  the  pain  was 
reduced  to  its  lowest. 

As  for  Captain  Boldero,  a  little  attention  to 
dates  might  have  made  him  somczvJiat  less  nervous 
at  that  terrible  interview  with  Mr  Bligh.  But  think 
what  he  must  have  suffered  if  Miss  Russett  was 
the  object  of  that  'attachment'  of  his,  and  those 
'  letters  of  love '  were  of  his  writing  ! 


CHAPTER  X. 

lyiRS  BRANCH  could  scarcely  say  to  herself 
that  she  had  been  left  out  in  the  winding-up 
of  the  story  of  Timothy,  and  she  certainly  now  saw 
'  the  hand  of  the  Lord  '  where  she  had  not  discerned 
it  before ;  but  still  the  episode  of  the  pie  and  the 
umbrella  weighed  upon  her  mind.  It  may  not  be 
quite  easy,  even  for  a  willing  imagination,  to 
recognize  any  but  grotesque  elements  of  feeling  in 
that  lugubrious  little  story.  A  hungry  man  so 
madly  proud  that  he  will  run  the  risk  of  starvation 
rather  than  come  to  terms  with  a  poor  old  spectacled 
soul  behind  the  counter  of  a  small  shop  is  nearly. 
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if  not  wholly,  as  absurd  as  he  is  pitiable ;  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  you  and  me  to  think  pathetic- 
ally of  an  umbrella.  But  Mrs  Branch  was  a 
different  person.  As  material  of  poetry,  or  deep 
feeling,  an  umbrella  or  a  pie  was  just  as  feasible  an 
object  in  her  mind  as  a  rose  or  a  rainbow.  The 
three  things  which  had  dwelt  upon  her  mind  since 
the  night  in  question — *  that  night,'  as  the  poor  old 
lady  would  call  it,  with  a  tearful  shake  of  the  head 
— were,  first  the  awful  hunger  of  the  man,  which  it 
tore  her  heart  in  pieces  only  to  remember ;  secondly, 
his  '  unsanctified  pride,'  which  filled  her  with  grief 
for  his  soul ;  and,  lastly,  or  mingled  with  it  all,  the 
shame  and  sorrow  of  being  suspected  of  having 
offered  unwholesome  food  to  a  starving  wayfarer, 
who  had  overpaid  her  for  good  and  wholesome 
food.  Mrs  Branch  could  not  forget  his  famine- 
struck  face;    her  eyes   filled   with   tears  when    it 
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came  across  her  ;  then  she  would  send  up  a  prayer 
for  his  '  poor  soul ; '  blame  herself  for  her  *  careless- 
ness '  in  serving  doubtful  food ;  wonder  how  great 
her  sin  had  been  ;  confess  it,  shake  her  head  over 
it,  and  go  to  her  Bible  and  Mason  on  Sdf-Knoiv- 
Icdge  for  comfort.  For  literary  excitement  and 
entertainment  she  was  chiefly  dependent  on 
Josephus,  in  whose  Wars  of  the  Jews  she  occasion- 
ally lost  herself  for  an  hour,  or  Morisoniana ; 
Memoirs  of  James  Morison  the  Hygeist,  a  book 
professing  to  give  a  particular  account  of  Mr 
Morison's  discovery  of  his  universal  remedy, 
illustrated  with  a  sketch  of  the  '  gummy  substance ' 
which  had  been  for  many  years  adhering  to  *  Mr 
Morison's  oesophagus  or  gullet.'  This  drawing 
Mrs  Branch  used  to  study  with  pained  attention. 

But  she  could  never  go   up  into  her  bed-room 
without  being  reminded,  by  the  umbrella,  of  the 
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famine-struck  man  whom  she  had  driven  away  (by 
her  '  carelessness ')  perhaps  to  death — which,  as  she 
believed,  seeing  he  had  evidently  not  undergone 
the  '  saving  change  '  which  alone  could  fit  him  for 
heaven,  would  be  the  gate  of  everlasting  perdition. 
If  she  had  been  a  little  more  watchful  in  attending 
to  his  request  as  a  customer  (his  gentlemanly 
appearance  had  flustered  her,  but  that  was  no 
excuse,  she  ought  to  have  been  '  strong  in  the 
Lord  ')  she  might  have  refreshed  his  body — perhaps 
saved  his  life ;  and  he  might  even  have  strayed 
into  Zoar  the  next  day  and  been  called  under 
Mr  Embler's  ministry.  ■  But  this  was  not  to  be ; 
there  stood  the  mournful-looking  umbrella  in  a 
corner,  against  the  wall,  laid  up  like  the  pot  of  manna 
for  a  remembrance ;  and  many  a  time  would  the 
poor  old  soul  take  it  up,  and  shake  her  head  over 
it,  and  strokc^it  in  a  vague  musing  way,  as  if  it  were 
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a  domestic  animal.     If  she  could  only  see  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  in  the  whole  story ! 

I  hope  I  am  not  noiv  conveying  any  impression 
verging  upon  one  of  caricature ;  for  nothing  could 
be  more  serious  and  sincere  than  the  deep-seated 
humanity  of  a  nature  like  this  poor  untaught 
woman's.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  this  kind 
of  wide-reaching  affectionateness  of  disposition — 
the  tenderness  which  is  so  much  rarer  a  thing  than 
kindness,  which  includes  kindness  as  the  heavens 
lie  round  the  earth  and  very  much  above  it — was  in 
her  case  impregnated  with  deep,  though  grotesque, 
religious  feeling — which  led  her  systematically,  or 
rather  almost  automatically,  to  '  take  everything  to 
the  Lord ' — there  Vv^ould  be  a  kind  of  animal 
simplicity  about  it  which  it  v/ould  be  difficult  to 
m.ake  morally  beautiful.  Thus,  the  gregariousness 
of  a  man  like  Jack  Evans  is  not  beautiful  ;  it  is 
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simply  a  lively  and  tolerable  sight  ;  just  like  that 
form  of  parental  affection  (most  frequently  exhibited 
in  the  mother)  v/hich  almost  compels  the  observer 
to  think  of  the  parent  as  a  bear  or  a  whale,  and  the 
child  as  a  cub. 

One  afternoon  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  when  the 
weather  was  hot,  the  umbrella  being  still  unclaimxcd 
by  the  tragedian,  a  middle-aged  lady  dropped 
into  the  little  pastry  shop,  and  sitting  down 
hastily,  with  some  appearance  of  heat  and  fatigue, 
upon  the  one  chair,  asked  for  a  bottle  of  lemonade. 
When  she  had  drunk  some  of  it,  and  seemed  to  be 
a  little  refreshed,  she  happened  to  say  she  had  left 
her  parasol  somewhere. 

Mrs  Branch  listened,  said  *  H'm,'  and  hesitated. 
A  parasol  was  a  piece  of  *  fashionable '  vanity  which 
she  never  thought  of  indulging  in.  If  she  had  had 
one,  she  would  have  offered  to  lend  it  to  the  lady  ; 
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but  she  had  feminine  weakness  enough  to  be  un- 
wiUing  to  confess  that  she  had  nothing  of  the  kind 
in  the  house.  She  was  a  woman  who  would  almost 
give  away  her  head  if  she  thought  it  would  help 
another.     At  last  she  spoke — 

'  I  have  got  a  Chinese  parasol — I  tJiink  it's 
Chinese.' 

*  Chinese  } '  said  the  lady,  smiling. 

*  Yes,  ma'am  ;  it  looks  as  if  it  was  all  made  of 
small  shells,  and  it  doesn't  shut  up  ;  you  would  not 
like  to  use  that,  I  think ;  it  would  look  particular 
in  the  streets.' 

*  I  think  it  would,'  replied  the  lady,  laughing 
outright. 

*  My  son  Tom  brought  it  with  him  from  the 
Indies,'  Mrs  Branch  continued,  laughing  herself 
with  all  the  simplicity  of  a  child.  ^  I've  got  two 
umbrellas  in  the  house,  but  they  are  both  rather 
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large  for  a  lady's  use ;  and  one  is  not  my  own.' 
A  vague  idea  floated  through  Mrs  Branch's 
mind  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  this  lady  to 
sink  the  question  of  fashion,  just  as  she  would  have 
done  herself — she  might  have  a  sunstroke  !  Would 
not  any  human  being  rather  carry  an  umbrella 
than  have  a  sunstroke  ?  She  quitted  the  shop,  and 
speedily  returned  with  two  gaunt  umbrellas, 
one  of  them  being  her  own,  the  other  being  the 
melancholy  rehc  of  the  wet  night.  Her  design, 
only  half  formed,  however,  was  to  press  her  ov\^n 
upon  the  lady,  urging  her  to  be  sure  and  return  it, 
or  otherwise  she  might  be  tempted  to  use  the  one 
that  was  not  her  own.  She  laid  them  both  upon 
the  counter,  preparatorily  to  speaking  out  what 
was  in  her  mind. 

But  her  good-natured  little  plan  was  dispensed 
with.     The  lady  fixed  her  eye  upon  a  narrow  slip 
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of  tarnished  gold  let  into  the  handle  of  the 
stranger's  umbrella,  and  asked,  short  and  sharp, 

'  Where  did  you  get  this  old  family  umbrella  ? ' 

Mrs  Branch  shook  at  the  knees  ;  but  she  had 
the  discretion  to  ask  why  the  lady  wanted  to  know. 

*  There's  some  property  .  .  .'  said  the  lady ; 
'  look  at  this  crest  .  .  .  we've  advertised,  and  he 
never  answered.' 

Of  course  there  was  no  difficulty,  now,  in  com- 
municating with  the  owner  of  the  umbrella ;  and 
though  this  solution  of  Mrs  Branch's  puzzle  seems 
commonplace  and  mean  to  you  and  me,  it  did  not 
seem  so  to  her.  The  proud,  suspicious  man  had 
refused  to  answer  any  of  the  advertisements,  be- 
cause he  had  reason  to  suppose  that  the  object  in 
view  was  an  old  and  unwelcome  one,  that  of  buy- 
ing off  him  and  his  expectations  (which  were  very 
remote),  because  he  was  *  a  disgrace  to  the  family.' 
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But  his  character,  his  energies,  and  his  prospects 
were  now  so  broken,  and  his  standing-place  in  the 
world  so  slippery,  that  his  only  chance  of  a  toler- 
ably peaceful  life  lay  in  having  a  competence 
brought  to  his  hand.  At  all  events,  Mrs  Branch 
now  readily  enough  saw  '  the  hand  of  the  Lord ' 
in  this  prosaic  sequel  to  a  prosaic  though  pathetic 
episode.  Nor  did  the  lady,  who  was  a  second 
cousin  of  the  actor's,  fail  to  direct  the  interest 
of  the  family  into  a  channel  that  proved  useful  to 
her  son  Tom  in  the  navy. 


CHAPTER  XL 

TT  is  with  no  cynical  arriere-pensee  that  I  say  Mr 
Woods  was  not  a  model  man  ;  he  would  have 
been  one  if  he  could,  and  so  he  ought.  Allow  me 
to  express  a  hope  that  you  do  not  believe  in  any 
one  model  to  Avhich  every  man,  however  diverse  in 
structure  from  other  men,  is  bound  in  detail  to 
conform,  but  that  you  do  believe  in  an  ideal  in  the 
light  of  which  every  separate  man  is  bound  to  be 
his  own  best  self.  This  faith  is  a  very  much  wider 
and,  as  I  believe,  higher  thing  than  the  faith  which 
never  gets  beyond  self-restraint  and  pattern-wor- 
ship ;  but,  though  this  last  is  the  very  poor  faith  of 
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the  majority  of  well-conducted  people,  it  is  at  least 
an  apology  for  a  conscience,  and,  though  quite 
incompatible  with  a  high  degree  of  spiritual 
■receptivity,  is  usually  found  associated  with  con- 
siderable power  of  believing  in  things  unseen. 
This  may  frequently  work  out  into  a  sort  of  other- 
worldliness  which  is  as  foreign  to  a  nature  like  that 
of  Mr  Woods  in  one  way  as  to  that  of  a  nature 
like  Cherry's  in  another  ;  and  I  believe  it  to  have 
been  the  prevailing  type  at  Zoar  ;  but  a  man  like 
Woods  could  never  be  at  ease  in  any  society  of 
men  and  women  which  did  not  find  the  motive 
power  (I  do  not  mean  the  motive  in  the  lower 
sense)  of  this  life  in  another  life.  '  The  immortality 
of  the  soul,  with  its  kindred  ideas  } '  Yes,  and 
much  more  ;  a  man  may  live  in  and  for  another 
life  who  has  never  asked  himself  the  question 
whether  his  soul  is  immortal  or  not. 
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But  we  must  remember  again  that  Woods  was 
still  young.  The  characteristic  of  his  mind  was 
hazy  earnestness.  About  love-matters  he  had 
notions  at  once  very  intense  and  very  vague. 
Everything  that  was  great  and  beautiful  spoke  to 
him,  if  it  spoke  at  all,  as  from  a  burning  bush ;  he 
came  not  near,  he  saw  not  clear.  There  was  plenty 
around  him  to  displease,  not  to  say  disgust  ;  but 
he  saw  through  a  haze.  Was  he  not  writing  a 
great  poem  —  at  least  not  writing  it  exactly,  but 
intending  to  write  it }  Yes,  indeed,  he  was  ;  and  I 
can  tell  you  he  lived  pretty  much  up  in  the  air  for 
a  practical  man.  As  for  Cherry,  of  course  a  hand- 
some romp  like  her  pleased  him  at  first  as  being 
half  a  child,  and  then,  by  the  force  of  contrast, 
as  a  fresh,  free,  careless,  beautiful  creature,  that 
always  seemed  to  fall  on  its  feet,  and  had  the 
peculiar   moral   loveliness  which   attaches   to   un- 
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thinking  goodness  of  heart.     Whether  there  was  an 
affinity  or  not,  there  was  an  attraction  ;    and  Zoar 
saw  it  and  shuddered.     As  usual,  it  was  very  much 
beforehand,    and    might   have   made   mischief    at 
a  time  when   no    mischief  was,   otherwise,  in  the 
making.      But    some    trouble    was    saved   by  the 
sudden  departure  of  Miss  White  from  Shoemakers' 
Village.     Nothing  would  induce  the  tragedian  to 
go  and  see  Mrs  Branch  ;    he  had  far  too  bitter  a 
recollection    of    that    wet,    rainy   night  ;    but   he 
wrote  her  a   letter  of  exoneration   about  the  pie, 
and  requested  her  to  do  him  the  honour  of  keeping 
the  umbrella.     He  immediately  retired  to  his  little 
property,  a  house  with  orchard  and  meadow-land, 
on  the  borders  of  Hopshire,  taking  with  him  his 
wife    and    child    of    course,  with    his    brother   the 
captain,  and  immediately  inviting  Miss  White  to 
stay  as  long   as   she   pleased.     Perhaps  on    other 
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terms  Timothy  would  have  been  unm^anageable ; 
at  all  events,  she  went ;  and  I  wish  I  could  describe 
the  delight,  and  the  intellectual  and  moral  shock, 
for  the  better,  which  her  new  life  in  this  quiet 
green  nest  communicated  to  her  whole  nature ! 
But  I  must  content  myself  v/ith  saying  that  she  be- 
gan to  grow,  both  in  mind  and  body,  with  a  vivacity, 
an  expansiveness,  and  a  kindly  wholesome  power 
of  assimilation,  which  could  not  well  be  shown 
unless  I  were  to  print  one  or  two  of  the  letters 
which,  about  that  time,  this  fair  young  creature 
v/rote  to  Mr  Woods.  If  you  have  studied  the 
physiology  of  the  romp  or  gipsy  type  of  woman- 
hood, and  even  if  you  have  not,  you  will  be  aware 
that  all  this  did  not  take  the  shape  of  writing  to 
him  first — no,  but  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  be- 
fore Miss  White  had  been  in  the  country  a  month, 
young  Mr  Woods  began  to  feel  inclined  to  com- 
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municate  with  her.  With  the  usual  indiscretion  of 
mothers,  Mrs  White  let  fall  one  day,  in  the  porch 
of  Zoar,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr  Woods, 
that  Cherry  was  not  well.  It  was  a  trifle,  but 
Woods  magnified  it  in  the  haze  of  his  thoughts, 
and  turned  red,  not  without  a  heart-beat.  Re- 
member, again  I  say,  how  young  he  was !  But 
ought  I  to  be  more  ashamed  for  him ;  for  myself 
when  I  apologize  for  him  ;  or  for  those  who,  I  know, 
will  in  their  inmost  hearts — by  which  I  mean  the 
place  where  the  worm  has  gnawed  a  hole — expect 
the  apology  .?  Answer  for  me,  fair  souls  on  whom 
is  the  dew  of  your  youth,  in  the  promise  of  the 
morning. 

That  Sunday  night  Mr  Woods  wrote  a  letter  to 
Miss  White  ;  not,  to  adopt  Miss  Russett's  descrip- 
tion, a  love-letter,  but  a  letter  of  love.  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  Cherry  had  more  sclf-consciousncss  in 
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this  case  than  he  had  ;  she  took  two  days  to  con- 
sider before  ansv/ering  it,  but  she  did  answer — in 
words  w^iich  appeared  to  the  teacher  a  httle  cold 
and  guarded.  Then,  the  correspondence,  thus 
commenced,  went  on,  and,  as  letter  after  letter 
came.  Cherry's  guardedness  wore  off.  Towards 
the  end  of  August  she  sent  the  young  man  a  for- 
get-me-not. Pretty  lamb,  she  did  not  think  much 
of  it  ;  but  he  did. 

I  have  often  wondered  that  the  post-office 
counter,  especially  in  half-retired,  gossiping  dis- 
tricts, is  not  the  source  of  more  disclosures  than  it 
is.  It  so  happened  that  our  old  friend  Mr  Foat, 
going  to  the  post-office  to  post  a  letter  from  Fanny 
to  her  friend  in  Hopshire,  cast  his  eye  upon  a  few 
of  the  letters  vvhich  the  rather  stupid  postmistress 
was  stamping  and  tying  up  ;  and  it  also  happened 
that  Miss  Luckin  was  behind  him  or  at  his  side. 
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Mr  Foat,  who,  as  a  bill-discounter,  was  some  judge 
of  handwritings,  made  a  playful  clutch  at  one  of 
the  letters. 

*  The  property  of  the  Queen,  if  you  please,'  said 
the  postmistress,  playfully  reclaiming  it  and  passing 
it  on  with  the  rest. 

*  I  thought  I  knew  the  writing  ;  that's  all,'  said 
Mr  Foat,  innocently.  And  indeed  he  did  ;  the 
worst  was  that  Miss  Luckin  knew  it  too,  poor  as 
was  her  diagnosis  in  all  such  matters.  *  Miss 
White,  care  of  C.  Boldero,  Esq.,  Hazelton,  Hop- 
shire  ' — there  was  no  mistaking  that ;  and  Amelia 
was  now  woman  enough  to  draw  large  inferences 
from  this  one  new  fact  added  to  what  she  already 
knew. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

TN  the  end  of  September  and  early  days  of 
October  came  heavy  rains,  and  Cherry  returned 
home.  So  much  was  she  altered,  that,  quite  apart 
from  the  deeper  colouring  which  the  warmth  of  the 
sun  and  the  tingling  touches  of  the  wind  had  left  on 
her  cheeks,  some  of  her  less  familiar  friends  might 
well  have  looked  twice  before  addressing  her  by 
name.  Stouter  she  was  not ;  though  she  was  more 
evenly  rounded  ;  so  the  change  was  not  there.  Was 
it  in  her  hair  ?  That,  indeed,  ivas  altered.  Still 
the  crisp  curls  ran  like  a  sunny  creeping  plant  all 
round  the  back  of  her  head,  scarcely  disclosing  her 
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little  ears,  and  then  climbing  wantonly  up  to  her 
temples.  But  these  small,  crisp  curls  were  now  a 
mere  undergrowth,  and  her  hair,  distinctively  her 
hair,  that  which  is  given  to  a  woman  for  a  crown 
and  a  glory,  was  grown  so  long  that,  shaken  out,  It 
would  fall  down  her  sides  to  a  little  below  her 
■waist.  Yet  the  great  change  was  not  in  her  hair, 
even.  The  softness,  the  repose,  the  breadth,  the 
breathing-space,  the  wide  horizons  of  the  country 
life  had  made  good  their  way  into  her  very  being — 
for  a  time  at  least,  and  with  so  much  certainty  of 
effect  that  she  could  not  help  going  on  growing, 
in  heart  and  soul  I  mean  ; — even  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  letters.  Ah,  the  letters  !  The  words  were 
as  simple  as  the  air,  the  pledges  were  as  vague  as 
all  heaven,  and  they  were  intended  to  be  as  cool  as 
a  river.  But  the  courses  of  the  pure  water  were 
streaked  with  wandering  lights  and  flames  as  of  a 
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fragrant  oil  that  had  dropped  burning  from  a 
censer,  and  now  ran  along  the  ripples  whither  it 
would.  Which  of  the  two  gave  or  received  most, 
the  youth  or  the  maiden,  it  is  not  ours  to  tell. 
A  youth  and  a  maiden  meet.  It  seems  to  each 
that  the  other  has  lifted  the  curtain  from  a  world 
unseen  before.  Has  each  seen  the  same  mystery 
behind  the  lifted  veil  }  The  night  passes,  and  we 
see  the  world  with  all  her  mysteries  of  sea,  meadow, 
fruit,  and  living  creatures.  The  day  passes  into 
night,  and  all  the  fires  of  heaven  and  the  mysteries 
of  infinite  darkness  are  uncovered.  Day  unto 
night  uttereth  knowledge  ;  but  the  secret  is  not 
yet  told. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

nPHE  very  first  person,  after  her  mother,  that 
Cherry  went  to  see,  and  that  was  within  three 
hours  after  she  had  set  her  foot  in  the  Village,  was 
Mrs  Branch.  I  pass  over  the  embraces,  and  the 
glee,  and  the  tears — for  the  old  lady's  eyes  were 
quick  to  moisten  though  slow  to  run  over  ;  but  I  can- 
not spare  you  Cherry's  sudden  flashing  back  of  her 
old  self,  or  Mrs  Branch's  momentary  lapse  into 
poetry.  The  old  girl  could  not  quite  make  the  sun- 
browned  beauty  out.  She  cocked  her  head  aside, 
and  stroked  the  long  curls  till  they  fell,  then  did  them 
up  again,  as   if  they  had  been  tassels  of  silk  to  a 
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queen's  canopy.  She  gazed  ;  v/iped  her  glasses  ; 
rested  her  hands  on  the  counter ;  she  smiled,  and 
smiled,  and  rubbed  the  tip  of  her  handsome  nose ; 
and  at  last  she  spoke  : — 

*  I  can't  think  what  you  put  me  in  mind  of,  my 
dear.  Clusters  of  grapes  from  Eshcol }  No,  no  ! 
H'm  !  come  again  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him  ? 
No,  that's  not  it.  H'm  !  a  heap  of  wheat,  set  about 
with  lilies.  That's  it !  No,  it  isn't.  H'm !  My 
dear  ! ' — with  a  spurt — '  you  look  like  sheaves  of 
wheat  and  a  ripe  orchard  melted  into  a  young 
woman  ! '  And  the  only  fault  I  see  in  this  poetic 
speech  of  Mrs  Branch,  of  Zoar,  is  the  improper  use 
of  the  word  *  melted.'  But  she  soon  came  down  to 
very  flat  prose,  when,  after  a  few  words  upon  in- 
different topics,  she  recommenced  thus  : — 

*  I  think,  my  dear,  it  would  not  be  a  bad  thing  if 
I  was  to  ' — then,  shaking  her  spectacles  at  Cherry 
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— *you  don't  know,  Miss  White,  how  the  boys 
have  chivied  me  about  that  pie,  ever  since  it 
happened.  Of  course  it  got  about  ;  and  they've 
been  caUing  out  after  me,  and  coming  into  the  shop  ; 
fes,  dear,  and  saying,  "There  you  go  with  your 
pie!" '     And  the  old  lady  shook  her  head  again. 

Cherry  felt  inclined  to  laugh,  of  course.  She 
asked,  rather  wickedly, 

*  Did  they  say  anything  else,  Mrs  Branch  ? ' 

*  Only  some  boys'  word  that  I  didn't  understand. 
But,  dear  me,  boys  will  be  boys,  I  suppose.  They 
must  have  their  joke  while  they're  young.' 

'  Was  it  "  Lu-ra-/2-ety  !  "  that  they  said  > ' 

'  Dear,  yes ;  that  was  it.     How  natural  you  do 

it,  to  be  sure.     Ah,  you'd  have  m.ade  a  fine  man, 

Cherry.' 

*  Oh,  don't  talk  such  nonsense,  pray ;  I'm  very 
glad  I'm  a  woman.' 
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*  Are  you  ? '  said  Mrs  Branch,  incredulously 
scanning  the  fresh  soft  face  and  transparent  large 
eyes.  She  was  holding  Mr  Charles's  letter  to  her 
side  in  a  meditative  way.  She  said  in  a  half 
whisper  to  Cherry, — 

*  It  strikes  me,  my  dear,  that  if  I  was  to  take 
out  the  ginger-beer  and  lemonade  bill,  and  put  this 
letter  into  the  frame,  it  would  stop  the  boys 
chivying  me  any  more, — when  they  see  it  in  the 
shop-window.' 

As  Cherry  stooped  down,  and  pretended  to 
adjust  her  flounces,  it  is  not  uncharitable  to 
presume  that  she  laughed  :  but  she  lifted  up  in  a 
moment  a  quite  serious  countenance. 

*  But  you  see,  Mrs  Branch,  you  couldn't  show 
both  sides  of  the  paper ;  half  the  letter  would  be 
gummed  down.' 

*  So  it  would  ;  yes  ;  how  quick  you  are  ;  I  never 
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thought  of  tJiat,  now,'  said  Mrs  Branch,  laughing 
innocently,  as  if  that  \y3.s  the  joke.  Cherry,  sorely 
troubled  with  suppressed  fun,  took  the  opportunity 
as  it  came,  and  laughed  heartily.  Mrs  Branch 
laughed  again,  in  the  simplicity  of  her  heart,  and 
all  was  again  clear  in  her  little  atmosphere  of 
thought. 

'  It's  only  the  boys'  nonsense,  Mrs  Branch,' 
resumed  Cherry ;  '  they  don't  really  mean  they 
think  you  make  bad  meat-pies.' 

'I'm  sure  I  dont ;  that's  one  thing.  But  if  they 
did  mean  it,  v/hat  does  it  matter.?  The  days  of 
my  pilgrimage  are  nearly  over,  my  dear.' 

*  Oh,  don't  say  that,  Mrs  Branch,  you'll  see 
Tom's  children  before  you  die,  you  may  depend 
upon  it.' 

But  the  old  lady  only  shook  her  head,  and  mur- 
mured, half  to  herself : — 
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'  "  Here  in  the  body  pent, 

Absent  from  Thee  I  roam  ; 
Yet  nightly  pitch  my  moving  tent 
A  day's  march  nearer  home."  ' 

Mrs  Branch  was  now  ten  thousand  miles  away 
in  meditation :  she  gently  shook  her  head,  and, 
waving  Cherry  away,  said : 

'  Good-bye,  dear,  good-bye  !     God  bless  you  !  * 

And  when  the  young  girl  had  fairly  passed  out 
of  the  shop,  and  she  could  only  dimly  discern  her 
back  through  the  misty  goggles,  the  words  of  the 
patriarch  came  to  her  mind,  and  forced  themselves 
pathetically  through  her  lips,  wath  only  the  neces- 
sary change  of  the  pronoun — 

'  Yea,  and  she  sJiall  be  blessed,'  said  Mrs  Branch, 
excitedly:  'hast  thou  but  one  blessing,  my  Father?' 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  FTER  Mrs  Branch,  the  next  person  Cherry 
felt  incHned  to  go  and  see  was  young  Fanny. 
Of  the  Httle  girl  she  was  sincerely  fond,  and,  as 
I  have  already  said,  the  father  did  not  interfere 
between  the  two.  But  Cherry  had  at  the  bottom 
of  her  consciousness  a  vague — a  very  vague — idea 
that  she  might  receive  from  Fanny  in  her  inno- 
cence scraps  of  news  about  ....  about  .  .  .  yes, 
about  Mr  Woods,  that  might  not  fall  from  the 
lips  of  others ;  besides  that,  she  felt  that  she 
could,  perhaps,  not  now  hear  his  name  spoken 
by  any  one  of   her  adult   acquaintances  without 
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blushing,  or  fancying  she  blushed,  which  is  as 
bad  or  worse.  Foat's  behaviour  when  they  met 
was  a  little  harder  than  usual ;  but  she  did  not 
notice  it — how  could  she  know  what  had  taken 
place  at  the  Post-office  i* — and  addressed  him  with 
as  much  effusion  as  was  natural  to  her.  Being 
in  good  spirits  and  in  a  very  elastic  mood,  she 
nodded  gaily  to  this  unattractive  brother,  and 
said — 

*  Good  morning,  Mr  Foat.' 

'  Good  morning,  Miss  White,'  said  Foat,  in  the 
accent  of  a  tradesman  who  is  about  to  ask  for  the 
immediate  payment  of  his  little  bill — '  good  morn- 
iiigl  and  he  was  preparing  to  turn  the  cold 
shoulder — if  one  of  his  shoulders  was  colder 
than  the  other — to  his  lovely  visitor. 

But,  to  his  discomfiture,  she  put  out  her  hand 
to  take  his,   and   before   he  knew  where  he  was 
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or  what  he  was  up  to,  Cherry  and  he  were  palm 
to  palm.  The  soft  warm  touch  of  such  a  hand 
as  hers,  received  under  the  kindly  fire  of  those 
intensely  human  eyes,  might  well  flutter  him  ; 
and  he  was  fluttered.  Mr  Foat  shook  hands  in 
the  way  of  business  with  unregenerate  people  ; 
he  had  even  clinched  a  bargain  over  a  snack  with 
a  very  indifl"erent  '  professor,'  in  spite  of  i  Cor.  v. 
1 1  (which,  however,  weighed  upon  his  conscience) ; 
nay,  in  a  spirit  of — what  shall  we  say  ? — of  com- 
mercial intrepidity,  he  had  actually  said,  'A 
prosperous  journey,  sir,'  to  a  Unitarian  once,  in 
spite  of  2  John  ii  (which  also  weighed  upon 
his  conscience), — and  yet  he  felt  as  if  there  was 
something  peculiar  about  the  present  case.  There 
was.  He  had  not  exactly  a  St  Anthony  sort  of 
sensation  ;  but  the  truth  was,  this  young  woman 
took  too  much  out  of  him  by  her  friendly  presence. 

VOL.   n.  M 
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He  was,  psychologically,  taken  captive  by  her, 
and  felt  that  while  she  was  there  he  was  parting 
with  some  of  his  free  agency.  Where  there  is 
love  or  reverence  this  sense  of  ebbing  away  is 
a  delight ;  but  hardly  where  there  is  antipathy, 
still  less  where  all  such  moral  and  religious  con- 
victions as  a  man  possesses  or  is  possessed  by 
place  the  person  who  exercises  the  fascination 
on  the  farther  side  of  a  sacred  boundary-line.  Our 
poor  friend  felt  that  he  was  under  Satanic  in- 
fluence, and  resolved  to  rally  his  forces. 

*  Beautiful  weather  in  the  country,  Miss  White  } ' 
said  he,  solemnly,  making  a  feint  of  dusting 
a  portion  of  the  counter,  as  his  temptress  actu- 
ally sat  down  in  the  one  tall  chair  the  shop  con- 
tained. 

^  Yes,  it  was  very  fine  indeed.  I  hope  you  have 
had  it  the  same  .? ' 
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*  V/hat  does  she  want  now  ? '  thought  he  to 
himself.  He  was  not  capable  of  the  reflection,  still 
less  of  the  instinctive  perception,  that  she  thought 
the  gap  recently  made  In  their  Intercourse,  and 
the  cheerfulness  of  the  situation  now,  offered  a 
prospect  of  beginning  again  with  him,  and  blot- 
ting out  the  past — what  he  used  to  call  the  *  un- 
sanctlfied  unpleasantry  of  that  young  female.' 
So,  looking  at  her  with  a  shade  of  cross-examina- 
tion In  his  eyes,  he  replied — 

*  Fine  weather  is  a  great  mercy  to  them  as  all 
things  work  together  for  good.'  The  grammar 
is  his. 

'  It  seemed  to  me  a  great  mercy  to  the  grass- 
hoppers and  the  butterflies  ;  they  did  enjoy  It  so. 
I  saw  dragonflles  tJiat  long,'  said  the  innocent 
puss,  measuring  the  length  with  her  right  hand 
upon  her    left.     Inevitably  the  half-released   cap- 
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tlve  noted  the  shapely  wrist  and  the  amiable 
fingers.  He  also  noted  a  ring  which  Cherry  wore. 
Not  being  learned  in  such  matters,  he  took  it  for 
an  '  engaged  '  ring,  while  it  was  only  a  gift  from 
her  late  host. 

*  But  grasshoppers  and  frogs  have  no  immortal 
souls,  and  do  not  want  the  word  in  season.' 

'  How  do  we  know  they  have  not  got  souls, 
Mr  Foat  ? '  said  Cherry  out  of  mere  gaiety,  or 
perhaps  out  of  gaiety  with  a  sprinkling  of  the 
sense  of  justice. 

'  Frogs  cannot  go  to  heaven,'  observed  Foat, 
with  a  shake  of  the  head. 

'  I  do  not  see  why  a  frog  should  not  go  to  a 
frog's  heaven,'  said  Cherry,  feeling  much  less 
certain  of  her  ground  than  Foat,  yet  not  uneasy, 
as  he  was.  '  I  dreamt  a  dream  one  night  at  Miss 
Russett's,  of  a  garden  with  flowers  that  must  grow 
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in  heaven,  if  they  grow  anywhere,  and  butter- 
flies that  seemed  as  if  they  belonged  there.' 

*  We  must  beware  "of  the  conceit  of  the  flesh. 
Miss  White ;  that  is  being  wise  above  what  is 
written.  "To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony." 
The  Apostle  says  "Without  are  dogs."  Your 
dream  was  only  a  vain  imagining,  Miss.' 

'  It  was  very  pretty,  and  I  don't  think  anything 
can  be  too  pretty  to  be  true,  Mr  Foat,'  said 
Cherry  with  the  faintest  adumbration  of  a  naughty 
moue. 

.  '  We  should  be  on  our  guard  against  the  lust  of 
the  eye,'  replied  the  toy-shop-keeper,  who  was 
getting  tired  of  this.  '  The  mercies  of  Jehovah,' 
he  continued,  leaning  both  hands  on  the  counter, 
and  taking  courage  as  he  reached  over  pulpit- 
fashion  and  raised  his  voice  a  little, — '  the  mercies 
pf    Jehovah    are    distingitishing    mercies.     "  Two 
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women  shall  be  grinding  at  the  mill;  the  one  shall 
be  taken  and  the  other  left." ' 

Mr  Foat  hoped,  indeed  he  prayed  in  his  crude 
way,  that  Cherry  would  take  this  and  apply  it 
to  her  mother  and  herself,  but  with  her  usual 
concrete  simplicity  of  construction,  she  made 
answer — 

'  I  never  ground  at  a  mill  in  my  life — not 
even  a  coffee-mill.' 

This  gave  Foat  an  advantage.  He  would  make 
an  appeal.  The  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down  at  the 
sound  of  the  rams'  horns ;  why  might  he  not 
snatch  this  brand  from  the  burning }  He  began 
boldly : 

*  We  was  speaking  just  now  of  mercies,  Miss 
White.' 

His  first  impulse  had  been  to  say  *  my  poor 
friend,'    and   to  take  her  hand ;  but   he   did  not, 
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feeling  that  in  the  mere  touch  he  would  part  with 
some  of  his  ammunition. 

'  All  mercies,'  he  continued  in  a  deep  voice,  '  are 
curses  till  we  know  the  plague,  and  the  leprosy, 
and  the  darkness,  and  the  deadness  of  our  own 
wicked  hearts.  When  I  know,'  he  went  on  elo- 
quently, '  that  my  whole  life  has  been  one  sin — ' 

'  Have  you  done  many  very  dreadful  things, 
Mr  Foat } '  said  Cherry,  in  a  tone  of  voice  which 
echoed  his  own  ;  but  if  she  was  smiling  at  him,  he 
did  not  perceive  it.     He  did  not  slacken  fire. 

'  There  was  a  time,  Cherry,  as  I  may  call  you  so 
for  your  mother's  sake  as  a  sister — a  sister,'  he 
repeated,  as  much  as  to  say,  Don't  flatter  yourself 
you  are  one — 'there  was  a  time  when  I  had 
that  awful  view  of  my  state  of  bondage  and  my 
corruptions  and  the  wrath  to  come,  that  I  wished  I 
was — ' 
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Here  he  paused  for  a  word,  but  a  handsome 
mastiff  that  paused  at  the  shop  door  just  suited  his 
purpose,  and  he  said, 

'  I  wished  I  was — that  dog,  Miss.' 

*  Oh,  Mr  Foat,  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  what  a 
beautiful  creature !  Here,  Carlo,  Rover,  Countess, 
Jumper,  Victory !  what's  your  name .? '  cried 
Cherry,  springing  towards  the  door,  to  caress  the 
fine  fellow.  It  is  no  business  of  mine  to  adjudi- 
cate between  her  and  her  monitor,  or  to  say 
which  was  most  wrong,  but  you  see  what  it  came 
to.  Just  as  she  made  her  little  dash  towards 
the  handsome  dog,  Cartwright  happened  to  be 
coming  in.  So  there  was  a  surprise  for  him. 
But  he  was  a  man  of  harder,  colder  grain  than 
Foat,  and  though  he  observed  the  great  im- 
provement in  Cherry's  appearance,  he  simply 
asked    how    she   was    after    her    trip,   and    then 
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passed  into  a  talk  with  '  brother  F,'  as  he  called 
him. 

But  just  as  he  had  commenced  that  sort  of 
conversation  which  effectually  assures  a  third 
person  that  he,  or  she,  is  an  outsider,  not  to  say 
unclean,  he  caught  sight  of  a  new  ornamentat 
cross  which  Cherry  wore. 

*  What  is  that  ^ '  said  he,  looking  earnestly  at 
Cherry. 

*  A  cross,  I  believe,'  said  she,  a  little  put-up. 

'  Am  I  to  understand  that  during  your  stay  in 
the  country  you  have  become  a  Roman  Cahtholic.'*' 
continued  Cartwright  severely. 

'  I  spent  most  of  my  time  out  in  the  fields,' 
said  Cherry  evasively,  *  and  some  of  it  in  the 
orchard,  you  know.' 

'  The  orchard  ? '  said  Cartwright,  blinking. 

*  Well,  sometimes  the  dairy.' 
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'  The  dairy  ?  But  did  you  "  desire  the  sincere 
milk  of  the  word  that  you  might  grow  thereby  ?  " 
Do  you  know  that  what  you  are  now  wearing  is 
the  mark  of  the  Beast  ? ' 

'  His  number  is  the  number  of  a  man/  con- 
tributed Foat  with  his  head  in  the  air. 

'  Then  what  should  /  know  about  it  ? '  said 
Cherry,  with  a  grave  smile,  and  a  good-humoured 
mock  curtsey  as  she  turned  to  pass  into  the  little 
parlour,  where  Fanny  had  long  been  anxiously 
waiting  for  her,  having  caught  the  sound  of  her 
voice. 

Cartwright's  question  about  the  *  milk '  was  a 
blunder  of  his ;  for  he  certainly  did  not  intend  to 
treat  Cherry  as  a  *  new-born  babe.'  How  interest- 
ing are  the  errors  of  great  men  ! 


CHAPTER  XV. 

nPHIS  did  not  improve  matters  with  Zoar  for 
either  Woods  or  Cherry ;  for,  having  been 
both'  worsted  by  the  temptress,  though  neither 
could  exactly  tell  how,  you  may  be  sure  Cart- 
wright  and  Foat  began  that  very  moment  to  lay 
their  heads  together  implicitly,  if  not  explicitly, 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  poor  Woods  against 
the  disaster  which  evidently  threatened  him  per- 
sonally, and,  the  '  Church '  against  the  scandal 
which  as  evidently  threatened  the  '  Church.'  Cart- 
wright  was  a  highly  important  person,  speaking 
from  a  'Church  *  point  of  view.    He  was  the  precise 
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opposite  of  our  weak  brother  Strong,  and  exacted 
the  very  utmost  Shibboleth  of  every  one  who  sought 
to  enjoy  any  of  the  privileges  of  Zoar.  Zoar  was 
essentially  a  ^  Church '  of  privilege.  Its  notions 
of  the  '  Divine  love '  (whatever  they  understood 
by  that  expression)  were  that  it  was  '  distin- 
guishing/ *  electing,'  '  peculiar  : ' 

*  In  songs  of  sublime  adoration  and  praise, 
Ye  pilgrims  for  Zion  who  press, 
Break  forth  and  extol  the  great  Ancient  of  Days, 
His  rich  and  distinguishmg  grace. ' 

This  kind  of  thing  was  their  delight,  and  though 
the  delight  was  a  very  different  feeling  from  that 
which  outsiders  imagined  it  to  be,  we  may  yet 
doubt  if  it  is  not  chiefly  selfish  and  exclusive 
natures  which  are  liable  to  it.  At  our  Zion  they 
looked  rather  coldly  upon  missionary  and  phi- 
lanthropic effort  in  most  of  their  kinds. 
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*  Our  charity  begins  at  home,'  said  Mrs  White 
to  Cherry  one  day,  in  answer  to  some  remark  of 
hers  upon  the  indifference  with  which  Embler 
and  the  whole  set  had  treated  some  matter  of 
strong  human  interest ;  'especially  unto  them  "who 
are  of  the  household  of  faith" — our  charity  begins 
at  home,  Cherry.' 

*  Yes,  mother,'  said  Cherry ;  '  but  ought  it 
never  to  go  out-of-doors  ? '  and  it  was  only  out  of 
respect  for  her  mother  that  she  refrained  from 
asking  whether  the  charity  of  Zoar,  in  /ler  sense  of 
the  word,  ever  '  began  '  at  all. 

Cartwright  had  very  straightforward  views.  No 
one  construed  so  severely  as  he  did  the  rules 
which  fenced  round  the  Declining  Christian's 
Retreat  —  a  sort  of  supralapsarian  hutch  or 
barrack,  in  which  '  pilgrims  '  who  were  quite  sure 
they   could    read    their   title    clear — no    wavercrs, 
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mind  you,  and  no  Arminians — were  received,  after 
a  severe  probation,  and  where  they  were  certain 
of  animal  comfort  for  the  rest  of  their  days.  Mrs 
Salmon's  mother  was  a  monthly  nurse,  who 
often  sat  under  Embler.  She  knew  all  the 
Shibboleths,  though  she  could  hardly  read  ;  but 
Cartwright  was  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  these 
flimsy  pretences.  Poor  good-natured  Strong 
had  admitted  her  claims  so  far  as  to  allow  her 
the  probationary  shilling  a  month  if  she  would 
only  walk  three  miles  for  it ;  and  she  was  actually 
on  the  point  of  being  put  upon  the  candidates' 
list,  when  Cartwright's  penetrating  gaze  saw 
through  her,  so  that  she  stood  revealed  in  her 
shivering  seventy  years  as  no  true  *  pilgrim '  at 
all,  but  a  mere  pretender,  or  mime,  who  had 
actually  been  receiving  of  the  communion-money 
at  the   Independent   Chapel,  along  with  the  *  pil- 
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grims' '  shilling,  to  say  nothing  of  out-door  relief 
from  the  workhouse.  In  fact,  the  bread  she  got 
from  the  parish  she  used  to  sell  at  a  profit,  so 
that  her  case  was  one  of  unusual  depravity,  the 
profit  just  paying  for  her  snuff.  At  all  events,  a 
person  who  was  not  a  '  pilgrim '  had  no  claim 
upon  institutions  which  existed  expressly  for  '  pil- 
grims,' and  Cartwright's  eagle  eye  discomfited 
her  at  a  single  interview.  The  remote  result  was 
a  split  between  her  and  her  Independent  friends  ; 
and  the  final  result  of  all,  that  she  became  a 
staunch  Churchwoman,  and  hung  on  to  Cherry 
like  a  child. 

Cherry  knew  nothing  of  theological  hard  and 
fast  lines  ;  but  she  saw,  as  I  cannot  help  doing, 
the  humour  of  all  this.  Did  you  ever  know  any- 
body, man  or  woman,  in  any  station  whatever,  whose 
religious  life,  so  far  as  it  was  determined  by  thco- 
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logical  forms   and  feelings,  had   exactly  as   much 
root  in  it  as  that  of  Mrs  Salmon's  mother  ?     Does 
your  observation  of  things  lead  you  to  believe  that 
education  and  social  position  make  much  real  dif- 
ference   in   such   matters  ?      Did   you    ever  come 
across    a   fellow-creature   whose    religious    stand- 
point had  been  determined  by  a  personal  quarrel, 
the  quotation  of  a  ludicrously  irrelevant  text,  the 
accident   of    owing  a  bill   to    a  cheesemonger  or 
a  government  berth  to  a  baronet,  or  a  visit  of  con- 
solation from  a  friend,   or  a  marriage,  or  an  in- 
timacy, or  some  other  absurdly  alien  matter  ?     If 
so,  you    will    understand,    though   you    may    not' 
share,     the      smiling      indifference     with      which 
Cherry  and  I   looked  upon  certain  things,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  rain  that  falls  upon  the  just  and  the 
unjust,  and   the  sunshine  that  visits  the  evil   and 
the  good  alike. 
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Cartvvrlght,  then,  reported  decisively  in  com- 
mittee that  Mrs  Salmon's  mother  had  not  tasted 
that  the  Lord  was  gracious,  and  was  not  a  fit 
subject  for  admission  into  the  barrack.  Nor,  in- 
deed, was  she.  But  it  was  not  alone  this 
hideous  pretender  (who  up  to  the  time  of  her  death 
was  in  the  receipt  of  two  loaves  a  week  from  a 
parish  totally  indifferent  to  such  matters  as  '  dis- 
tinguishing grace '  and  '  effectual  calling ')  that 
Cartwright's  eagle  eye  saw  through  in  a  moment. 
Brother  Strong  incurred  much  obloquy  on  account 
of  the  readiness  with  which  he  reported  that  people 
were  fit  to  be  admitted  to  Church  fellowship,  and 
it  was  well  understood  that  he  was  not  to  be 
depended  upon.  But  Cartwright  would  stand  no 
nonsense.  He  would  have  it  out  with  you.  You 
must  be  able  to  state  clearly  when  and  how  you 
were  first  made  to  feel  the  terrors  of  the  law  ;  how 

VOL.   II.  N 
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deep  your  convictions  of  sin  had  been  ;  at  what 
time  you  came  under  grace  and  how  it  happened  ; 
and  you  must  be  *  sound  '  upon  '  the  covenant.' 
Neither  would  he  stand  much  nonsense  from  can- 
didates, whoever  they  were.  True,  the  precise 
degree  of  nonsense  that  he  would  stand  might 
be  approximately  gauged  by  the  wealth  of  the  can- 
didate— a  rule  to  which  I  never  saw  much  exception 
in  any  sect  or  party — but  in  the  case  of  Miss 
Watson,  a  delicate,  consumptive  child  of  eighteen, 
what  reason  was  there  to  stand  any  ?  None,  that 
Cartwright  could  see ;  so,  when  he  met  that 
slender,  bashful  candidate  one  bleak  day  in  March, 
just  in  sight  of  a  penitentiary,  he  fearlessly  tackled 
her.  That  is  to  say,  he  took  her  by  the  hand  in 
the  most  friendly  manner,  and,  by  way  of  encour- 
agement, proceeded  upon  the  usual  plan  of  taking 
the  person  at  his  or  her  own  estimate,  and  assum- 
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ing  that  to  be  up  to  the  mark  at  any  moment  in 
point  of  self-consciousness  and  moral  courage  was 
a  matter  of  course.  So  he  began,  in  a  loud, 
encouraging  voice,  which  passers-by  could  hear, 

'  Well,  my  sister,  how  is  it  with  you,  and 
between  you  and  your  God  and  my  God  ? ' 

'  It's  a  cold  morning,'  said  the  child,  with  a  faint 
smile  ;  '  I  hope  Mrs  Cartwright  is  quite  well,  sir  .? ' 

'  Quite — quite.  Ah,  what  a  blessing  it  is, 
amid  all  the  vanities  of  sense  and  the  short- 
comings of  the  perishing  creature,  that  the  covenant 
never  changes.' 

'  Yes,  I  think — I  sometimes  feel — my  spirit ' 

and  then  the  poor  thing  stuck.  She  had  scarcely 
a  thought  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  creature, 
for  all  her  friends  were  kind,  and  she  loved  them 
every  one. 

How  came  she,  then,  to  want  to  'join  '  ?    Because 
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she  read  what  Zoar  told  her  In  a  light  of  her  own. 
Do  you  imagine  that  there  is  one  single  com- 
munity, religious  or  otherwise,  in  which  half  the 
communicants  would  find  themselves  at  home  if 
their  heads  were  clear,  and  the  disguises  were  seen 
through  ?  No  ;  make  as  many  artificial  cordons 
as  you  please ;  get  up  as  much  conventional 
similarity  as  you  please  ;  still  every  soul  is  alone  : 
no  two  creatures  see  the  same  thing,  though  they 
may  both  be  looking  at  the  same  thing  ;  mighty, 
for  ends  of  peace,  is  misunderstanding  ;  great  and 
very  victorious  is  the  god  Fluke.  And,  to  parody 
Cartwright,  if  we  did  not  believe  in  a  Power  above 
that  very  victorious  god,  a  Power  that  uses  him, 
what  would  become  of  us  ? 

It  now  occurred  to  Cartwright  that  Miss  Watson 
might  be  drawn  out  by  poetry,  a  sort  of  confec- 
tion suited  to  the  weaker  vessel.     So  he  smiled  in 
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return,  and  proceeded,  still  holding  her  little  thin 
fingers  in  his  big  palm,  and  looking  straight  into 
the  child's  face : 

*  Hah  !  the  spirit  faints,  at  times  ?  The  Devil 
tempts  us.  The  world  tempts  us.  Our  own 
hearts  tempt  us.  They  all  tempt  us  to  doubt  the 
oath  of  your  God  and  my  God.  But,  as  the  poet 
says — 

"  While  thousands  go  down  to  the  pit, 
My  name  in  the  covenant  stands  !  " 

And  again,  my  sister, 

"  The  bond  is  signed  and  ratified  ; 
I  in  the  covenant  abide  ; 
The  price  is  paid  that  frees  from  sin, 
Though  myriads  do  not  enter  in." 

Thafs  the  secret  —  that's  the  corner-stone. 
That'll  sweeten  your  pudding  for  you  when  you 
get  your  dinner  to-day,  my  sister.' 
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Wonderful  to  relate,  however,  Miss  Watson  did 
not  '  rise '  even  to  the  bait  of  the  sweet  poet,  and 
all  this  encouraging  artifice  of  the  good  Cartwright. 
The  talk  flagged  and  dropped.  The  girl  went 
away  depressed  and  puzzled,  and  the  great 
receiving  deacon  departed  under  a  firm  conviction 
that  he  had  unmasked  another  of  Strong's  pre- 
tenders— not  a  hypocrite,  but  a  mistaken  person. 
In  this  case  the  glamour  was  all  on  one  side ; 
and  as  Miss  Watson's  complaint  shortly  carried 
her  off,  she  had  to  'join  '  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  where  there  is  probably  no  conflict  of  deacons. 
Meanwhile,  the  Establishment  had  been  much 
strengthened  by  the  adhesion  of  Mrs  Salmon's 
mother. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

T    ET   us   follow    Cherry  into   the   parlour,   and 
when  the   first  kissing  is   over,  listen  to  her 
chat  with  little  Fanny,  while  Foat  and  Cartwright 
are  grumping  in  the  shop. 

*  Are  you  married,  dear  } '  asked  Fanny.     '  Did 
you  get  married  in  the  country,  I  mean  ? ' 

*  Yes,'    said    Cherry,    for  a  joke ;    *  I    married 
Farmer  Meadowsweet.' 

*  Oh,'  replied  Fanny,  '  I   heard  'em   saying  you 
should  never  marry  Mr  Woods,  you  know.' 

*  Indeed  !  then  that  question  is  settled.' 

*  I  suppose  you  will  have  to  go  back  into  the 
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country  to  your  husband,  dear  ? '  said  Fanny, 
rather  sadly. 

'  Oh,  we  shall  see.  Perhaps  he  is  not  so  far  off. 
Fanny,  you  are  always  thinking  of  something  past, 
or  something  to  come.  Why .  can't  you  enjoy 
yourself,  dear .? ' 

'  Oh,  I  do,  indeed.  I  went  to  tea  at  Mr  Wicks's, 
that  goes  to  the  Independents,  and  we  had  plum- 
cake  for  tea,  and  cowslip  wine  after  it.' 

*  That  was  nice  ! ' 

*  Yes,  and  we  all  sang — 

"  Oh,  that  will  be  joyful, 
"When  we  meet  to  part  no  more," 

and  Mr  Wicks  said  our  pleasure  that  evening 
was  nothing  to  the  joys  of  heaven.' 

*  Everybody  is  bent  on  talking  to  me  about 
heaven,'  thought  Cherry,  with  irritation. 
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'  Johnny  Wicks  says  he  is  going  to  be  a  mis- 
sionary. He  says  he  loves  Jesus  so,  that  he 
would  do  anything  for  Him.' 

*  What,  that  selfish  little —  '  monkey.  Cherry 
was  nearly  surprised  into  saying. 

'  Oh,  but  he  is  7iot  selfish,  dear.  He  puts  his 
pocket-money  into  the  missionary-box.  He  says 
he  loves  Jesus  more  than  he  does  me.  He  showed 
me  His  likeness,  healing  the  blind,  and  he  is  going 
to  paint  it  the  proper  colours.' 

Poor  Cherry  could  not  enter  into  all  this,  and  she 
was  so  puzzled,  as  she  always  was  with  any  talk  of 
the  kind  (especially  with  that  of  the  good,  silly 
folks  who  cannot  even  pronounce  the  word  with- 
out spoiling  it  by  a  maudlin  drawl,  and  calling 
it  Je-e-sus),  that  she  half-stammered — 

'  My  dear,  I  never  think  of  our  Saviour  like 
that.     I  don't  understand  it.' 
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*  Lizzy  Wicks  says  she  should  Hke  to  be  in 
heaven  nozv'  said  Fanny,  trying  a  fresh  tack. 

'  Oh,  does  she  ? ' 

*  I  do  not  think  I  can  feel  like  that.  Do 
you  ? ' 

'  No,  never,'  said  Cherry  decidedly.  She  was 
quite  clear  upon  that  point.  We  can,  perhaps, 
understand  not  only  that  so  natural  a  person  as 
this  maiden  never  would  feel  like  that,  but  that  a 
person  of  life-long  religious  culture,  and  capa- 
ble of  religious  exercises  and  of  a  vivid  plea- 
sure in  them,  might  never  feel  like  that.  Nay, 
though  a  few  people  do  really  feel  like  it,  yet 
that  numbers  who  believe  they  do,  are  quite  mis- 
taken in  their  fancy.  The  very  victorious  god 
Fluke  again ! 

*  Do  you  think  we  shall  know  each  other  in 
heaven  } '  resumed  Fanny. 
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*  I  wish,'  thought  Cherry,  *  the  child  would 
leave  heaven  alone.'     But  she  made  answer — 

^  Yes,  of  course  I  do.' 

'  Then  what  shall  we  do  in  heaven  > '  said 
Fanny,  who  was  impressed  by  the  oracular  de- 
cision of  this  answer,  though  puzzled,  and  a  little 
shocked,  by  her  friend's  repeated  admission  that 
she  did  not  want  to  be  in  heaven  now,  at  once. 

'  We  shall  all  love  each  other,'  said  Cherry. 

'  But  we  must  love  God,  and  never  do  anything 
sinful  in  heaven.' 

*  Well,  if  we  love  each  other,  and  if  we  are  where 
we  can  come  closer  to  God,  we  shall  love  Him  too.' 

And  so  the  talk  went  on,  till  Cherry,  utterly 
wearied,  turned  it  round  by  main  force  to  com- 
monplaces of  another  order,  and  finished  by  pro- 
ducing some  wood-nuts  and  pippins,  to  Fanny's 
great  delight. 
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As  Cherry  took  her  leave  she  thought  to  her- 
self :  '  That  child  will  die  soon,  I  do  believe.  She 
is  always  talking  about  heaven.  It  cannot  be 
healthy  for  her.  Poor  thing,  she  seldom  looks 
well — and  how  young  she  is,  to  die  ! ' 

Was  Cherry  wrong  to  feel  at  home  in  this  world  ? 
'  Whither  shall  I  go  from  Thy  Spirit .? '  Poor  Miss 
Watson  in  her  last  illness  had  tried  hard  to  believe 
she  was  at  one  with  Zoar  concerning  the  *  vanities 
of  sense '  and  '  the  perishing  creature  ; '  but  when 
Cherry  took  her  flowers,  and  sang  softly  to  her, 
and  touched  her  forehead,  she  felt,  or  fancied,  that 
there  is  no  divarication  in  the  works  and  ways  of 
God,  and  quite  as  much  as  we  can  bear  in  the 
pleasures  He  sends  us  and  the  promise  they  come 
laden  with. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

T  S  it  necessary  to  return,  for  a  few  sentences,  to 
a  subject  already  touched  upon?  Perhaps 
Titian  has  received  hard  measure  for  saying  or 
singing  a  thanksgiving  over  a  dish  of  partridges. 
If  he  did  it  in  good  faith,  and  if  he  used  that 
precise  word-symbol  merely  as  a  general  expression 
of  praise,  where  was  the  irreverence  ?  If  no 
trouble  is  too  small  to  be  taken  to  the  Lord,,  as  I 
have  a  thousand  times  heard,  from  childhood 
up,  why  should  any  pleasure  be  too  small  to  be 
taken  to  the  Lord  ?  Probably  Titian  really 
was  profane  and  not  simple-hearted,  but  I  cannot 
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understand  that  sort  of  '  reverence  '  which  is 
shocked  at  the  frank,  joyful,  spontaneous  uplifting 
of  the  soul  in  thanks  for  anything  that  is  glad. 
Neither  can  I  understand  the  cast  of  mind  which 
cannot  in  one  case  recognize  grave  words  and 
other  symbols  with  entire  reverence  and  awed 
absorption  of  spirit,  and  treat  them  in  another 
as  things  which,  by  juxtaposition,  have  been  dis- 
charged of  all  higher  meaning  and  become  ele- 
ments in  a  situation  of  the  most  intense  humour. 

Surely  we  all  understand  Zoar  and  its  people. 
Not  only  the  Arminian  and  the  Churchman,  but 
the  Rationalist  and  the  Pantheist, — any  man  with  a 
grain  of  insight  and  spiritual  tenderness  to  spare, 
could  only  say  one  thing  about  them  : 

*  It  were  to  be  wished  the  flaws  were  fewer 
In  the  earthen  vessel,  holding  treasure, 
Which  lies  as  safe  in  a  golden  ewer  ; 
But  the  main  thing  is,  does  it  hold  good  measure  ? . . . 
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Ask  else,  these  ruins  of  humanity, 
This  flesh  worn-out  to  rags  and  tatters, 
This  soul  at  struggle  with  insanity, 
Who,  thence,  take  comfort,  can  I  doubt? 
Which  an  empire  gained  were  a  loss  without.' 

No,  we  do  not  doubt.  But  need  it  prevent  our 
laughing  when  Mrs  Cartwright,  who  sees  after  the 
shotting  of  the  women's  dresses  when  there  is  a 
*  baptizing,'  makes  merry  over  minor  incidents  of 
the  occasion,  in  a  way  which  hints  that  sJic  does 
not  really  feel  it,  and  has  assuredly  never  been 
troubled  with  questions  of  moral  and  spiritual 
congruity.^  Or  must  we  not  smile  when  the 
ladies  who  are  to  be  dipped  get  up  their  hair  and 
their  other  braveries  with  as  much  nicety  as  any 
Pompeian  girl,  and  flatter  themselves  that  all  this 
is  covered  by  the  command  to  do  all  things 
decently  and  in  order }  To  some  of  us  there  is 
no  more  constant  and  effective  source  of  humour 
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than  unconscious  incongruity  between  the  work 
and  the  pretension ;  the  behef  and  the  life ;  and 
if  we  may  not  laugh,  we  shall  be  driven  to  cry 
very  salt  tears,  and  may  be  even  tempted  to 
blaspheme. 

Of  course  we  are  Impartial.  Impartiality  is  of 
the  essence  of  this  form  of  comedy.  Miss  Russett's 
clergyman,  Mr  Bligh,  may  make  me  smile  nearly 
as  much  as  Mr  Embler, — not  quite  so  much, 
because  culture  has  helped  him  to  some  sense  of 
congruity  ;  but  an  '  Arminian '  whom  I  was  once 
taken  to  see  as  an  awful  and  blessed  Christian 
curiosity,  makes  me  laugh,  whenever  I  think  of  him, 
quite  as  much  as  Mrs  Cartwrlght  does.  He  was 
supposed,  according  to  a  tenet  of  his  friends,  to 
have  reached  '  perfection ' — to  be  living  without 
sin,  and  to  be  '  ripe  for  glory,'  and  we  went  in  a 
party  to  look  at  him,  as  we  might  have  gone  to 
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see  the  hippopotamus.  Now,  to  my  mind  he  was 
an  addle-headed,  disagreeable  old  driveller,  and  he 
and  his  friends  wanted  a  good  shaking  all  round. 
I  could  not  have  relieved  my  mind  by  saying,  *  Sir, 
you  are  an  ass  ; '  but,  having  treated  him  civilly,  I 
have  a  thousand  times  since  laughed  in  my  sleeve 
at  his  self-complacent  brows,  and  the  silly  inconse- 
quence of  his  pretension  compared  with  the  stupend- 
ous problem  he  fancied  had  been  solved  In  his 
celestial  person.  Here,  then,  is  the  humour,  and 
any  and  every  kind  of  key-of-the-klngdom  preten- 
sion or  *  ostenslbillty  *  comes  into  the  same  cate- 
gory. The  incapacity  to  see  this  is  simply  an 
incident  of  the  fetichistic  tendency ;  by  whatever 
name  the  people  may  call  themselves.  There 
Is  a  gap  In  their  faculties.  That  they  should 
punish  others  for  not  having  a  gap  too  is  In  the 
natural   order  of  things — of  course !     They  have 

VOL.  II.  o 
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never  seen,  -never  will  see,  "on  this  side  of  death,  the 
great  spectacle.  They  never  saw  the  skies  ;  they 
never  saw  the  sea ;  they  never  saw  the  great 
world  ;  they  never, — no  never,  never ! — saw  the 
human  countenance  ;  nor  the  '  porfips  of  death  and 
birth,  the  generations  of  the  earth.'  Of  the  problem 
they  think  they  solve  they  know  no  more  than  a 
rabble  of  cockroaches  know  of  the  constellations. 
Ah,  we  must  laugh,  and  laugh  towards  the  east  and 
the  west  and  the  north  and  the  south,  unless  we 
are  to  go  beside  ourselves. 

As  for  those  who"  tell  us  that  what  they  call  the 
'  coarser  forms '  of  the  incongruous '  kinds  of  life 
and  faith  are  extinct  or  dying  out,  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  such  people  are  utterly  mistaken.  There  is 
not  a  single  '  form '  of  such  incongruities,  however 
*  coarse,'  which  could  not  be  exhibited,  living  and 
flourishing,  on  an  immense  scale, — unconscious  of 
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its  own  absurdity  as  ever,  at  as  short  a  notice 
as  the  summoner  pleased  to  fix.  People  who  have 
changed  their  environment  have  not  altered  facts  ; 
nor  does  removing  the  coarseness  go  anywhere  near 
to  the  essence  of  the  incongruities. 

As  for  Mrs  Cartwright,  she  claims  justice.  Per-' 
haps  she  did  feel  on  those  occasions.  At  least,  she 
said  she  took  her  little  cordial  'to  support  me 
linder  the  excitement,  sister  Wade.'  That  may 
account  for  her  occasional  strokes  of  humour." 
Many  a  far  worse  scandal  has  as  simple  an  ex- 
planation. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

VI  rE  are  now  just  at  the  end  of  these  h'ttle 
sketches,  and,  in  its  circumstantials,  that  end 
will  be  as  common  and  as  plebeian  as  the  beginning 
was.  But  as  what  happened  was  intimately  bound 
tip  with  the  moral  and  spiritual  growth  of  a  great 
number  of  people,  it  was  important  in  itself,  how- 
ever poor  and  mean  it  may  look  to  us. 

Outside  the  shop,  Amelia  Luckin  was  waiting 
for  Cherry,  and  asked  her  there  and  then  to  take  a 
walk  across  the  fields. 

'  I  want  to  get  back  to  mother,'  said  Cherry, 
with  an  indescribable  fresh  shrinking  from  this 
acquaintance. 
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*I  must  speak  to  you  very  particular/  said 
Amelia ;  *  perhaps  you  don't  know  something — It's 
about  Mr  Woods/  Cherry  blushed,  and,  with  a 
feeling  as  near  disgust  as  it  was  in  her  to  entertain 
towards  any  one  in  even  a  caricature  of  the  human 
form,  she  consented  to  the  walk.  The  conversa- 
tion, such  as  it  was,  we  can  guess  ;  and  the  cruel 
cross-examination  which  a  creature  like  this  malig- 
nant epilept,  burning  vv^ith  the  basest  and  most 
stupid  form  of  jealousy,  would  inflict  upon  a  girl 
like  Cherry,  whose  very  frankness  would  baffle  her, 
is  not  difficult  to  conceive — in  the  lump,  at  all 
events.  As  the  two  young  women  approached  the 
pond,  a  farm-servant,  who  was  busy  on  a  haystack, 
saw  Amelia  Luckin  pause,  as  if  asking  a  decisive 
question.  He  neither  heard  the  question  nor  the 
answer,  of  course ;  but  he  saw  Amelia  rush  to  the 
swollen  pond  and  jump  in,  yelling  aloud  as  she 
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did  SO.  Not  thinking  how  deep  the  pond  now  was, 
not  thinking  at  all,  indeed,  and  certainly  not  of  the 
oozy,  muddy  bed  of  the  water.  Cherry  leaped  in  to 
save  Amelia,  and  clutched  at  her.  For  a  minute, 
the  man  was  Hke  one  drunk  or  dazed — a  precious, 
irrecoverable  minute.  The  two  girls  were  got  out 
of  the  water,  or  rather  out  of  the  mud,  and  after 
some  time  Amelia  was  found  not  to  be  dead. 
But  Cherry  had  spent  the  last  effort  of  her  kind 
arm.s,  and  the  last  wave  of  her  sweet  breath,  in  try- 
ing to  recover  her  only  enemy — a  creature,  more- 
over, who,  upon  any  conceivable  computation  of 
value,  did  not  appear  to  be  worth  preserving  in  life 
by  the  lifting  of  a  hand,  if  a  lifted  hand  would 
save  her. 

When  Mr  Woods,  quite  unaware  of  Cherry's  re- 
turn to  the  Village,  though  expecting  her  shortly, 
got  home  that  afternoon,  he  found  a  letter  from 
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Mr  Foat,  marked  pjdvate  and  confidential  (Inside 
and  out),  warning  him,  as  a  brother  In  the  Lord, 
against  making  shipwreck  of  his  faith  upon  'the 
carnal  rock  of  being  unequally  yoked  together/ 
But  \vhen  Cherry's  dead  body  was  borne  through 
the  Village  on  a  shutter,  past  the  shop  of  Mr  Foat, 
and  he  saw  her,  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say 
that  he  turned  ill.  You  would  call  me  coarse  If  t 
.were  to  say  specifically  how  the  sight  affected 
him ;  but  it  Is,  for  all  that,  one  of  the  best  things 
I  know  of  the  man.  He  was  scarcely  able  to  be 
present  at  her  funeral;  but  he  was  there,  though  she 
was  laid  in  the  churchyard.  The  other  good  thing 
that  I  know  of  Mr  Foat  is  that  when  Fanny,  who 
was  of  course  there  too,  burst  into  tears  when  the 
earth  dropped  upon  the  coffin,  and,  clinging  to  his 
waist,  sobbed  out,  '  Oh !  father^  father,  let  us 
always  love  each  other ! '    he  took  her  up  in  his 
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arms,  and  sealed  the  compact  with  ten  thousand 
kisses.  I  am  afraid  there  was  nothing  to  be  sorry 
for  in  the  fact  that  Mr  Foat  lost  all  his  earnings 
as  a  bill-discounter,  through  the  treachery  of  Mr 
Todstull ! 

Of  Mr  Woods  we  will  here  speak  no  more. 
Strange  to  say,  within  a  short  time  of  these  events, 
it  had  become  known  at  Zoar  that  the  cloud  was 
LTted  from  the  spirit  of  old  Mr  Embler.  A 
preacher  who  was  said  to  be  doing  wonders  in  Lan- 
cashire,— '  winning  souls  by  the  dozen/  was  Cart- 
wright's  phrase,  'not  standing-room,  wherever  he 
preaches!' — and  was  known  as  'The  young 
Boanerges  of  the  North,'  had  just  written  to  Mr 
Embler  to  tell  him  that  he  had  been  '  called  under 
his  ministry  at  Zoar  Meeting-house.' 

The  flowery  young  preacher  who  now  occupied 
that  pulpit,  showing  more  discernmxent  and  sensibility 
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than  I  had  ever  given  him  credit  for,  immediately 
preached  a  sermon  in  which  he  pointed  out  that 
there  were  more  ways  than  one  in  which  *  the  hand 
of  the  Lord*  might  be  *seen'  sooner  or  later;  but 
that  it  was  not  to  be  forced  into  visibility  by  any 
exorcisms  of  the  understanding.  Mrs  White  and 
Mrs  Branch  were  both  much  affected ;  as  well  as 
Embler's  enemies  of  the  old  days.  But  when  Mr 
Morlock  went  off  to  the  witch  of  Endor  for  an 
illustration,  he  overdid  his  work.  Mrs  Branch  was 
made  very  unhappy  by  it,  and  began  to  suffer 
more  in  the  way  of  self-rebuke  for  having  earnestly 
desired  to  *  see  the  hand  of  the  Lord '  in  her  own 
little  trouble  than  the  majority  of  human  beings 
who  have  been  guilty  of  wrong  things  suffer  in  the 
whole  course  of  their  lives. 

Mr  John  Evans  carried  off  Mrs  Padbury  from 
Zoar,  married  her,  and  drank  away  every  penny  of 
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her  little  property.  In  want,  squalor,  forlornness-, 
and  self-condemnation,  I  do  not  doubt  that  her 
soft  confiding  nature  (the  silliness  I  allow)  was  as 
little  altered  as  her  harmless  rabbit-face.  If  I  met 
Jack  Evans  to-morrow,  he  would  ^  God  bless  '  me, 
and  'dear  fellow'  me,  and  patronize  niej  and  talk 
up  Moore  and  Byron  just  as  he  used  to  do — I  am 
sure  of  it.  '  -  • 

It  seems  trivial  to  refer  to  so  small  a  matter  as 
the  solitary  organ-note  which  Cherry  heard  on  the 
night-of  her  dream  at  the  Acacias  ;  but  the  explan- 
ation has,.  I  dare  say,  been  guessed  On  her  way 
to  Cherry's  room,  the  stupid  Amelia  had  paused 
before  the  Instrument,  which  happened  to  be  left 
open.  It  had  been  played  late  at  night,  and  a 
little  air  remained  in  the  bellows.  Miss  Luckin 
knew  that  usually  it   made  no  noise  unless  some 
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one  was  pumping  air  into  it,  and  out  of  mere 
stupid  wantonness  touched  one  of  the  keys.  The 
solitary  sound  from  the  bass  made  her  start,  but 
she  did  not  lay  aside  her  purpose,  as  we  have 
already  seen.  The  death  of  Cherry  White  and  her 
own  immersion  together  caused,  of  course,  a  shock 
even .  to  a  system  like  hers.  She  had  repeated 
*  epileptic  '  fits — so  they  always  called  them,  but  I 
have  my  doubts  of  the  diagnosis — for  some  weeks  ; 
then  ceased  to  have  any  at  all;  and  became  at 
once  more  lucid,  and  gloomily  devout — in  such 
way  as  she  was  capable  of.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  she  will  end  her  days  in  a  corner  of  som.e  half 
Protestant  convent  ;  after  the  death  of  poor 
Cherry,  it  was  plain  that  there  was  a  faint, 
feeble  turning  to  the  light  in  her ;  the  movement 
could  only,  as  it  seemed,  be  kept  alive  in  the  pro- 
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sence  of  certain  overwhelming  external  associations 
and  under  the  severest  discipline ;  and  in  that 
direction  some  mysterious  instinct  took  that  poor 
stunted,  mysterious  nature  of  hers. 

I  am  not  able  to  record  any  act  of  *  distributive 
justice '  by  which  the  odious  Todstull  was  punished. 
As  to  his  frauds,  Mr  Foat  had  been  so  much  mixed 
up  with  him,  while  intending  no  fraud  himself,  but 
only  a  little  sharp  practice,  that  he  was  unwilling  to 
risk  the  exposure — the  expose  he  called  it  in  his 
thoughts — which  would  ensue  upon  a  prosecu- 
tion. The  bargain  Todstull  drove  with  Clair- 
voyante  Celestine,  who  bound  herself  to  him  for  a 
given  time,  relinquishing  all  other  methods  of 
inquiry  after  her  missing  boy,  upon  his  assurances 
that  not  later  than  a  certain  day  fixed  she  would  be 
shown  in  a  vision  or  told  by  the  spirits  where  he 
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was,  was  a  sufficiently  detestable  trick  ;  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  man  has  been  visibly  made  to  suffer 
for  that  or  any  other  of  his  crimes. 

Let  him  go.  The  close,  let  us  again  admit,  is 
as  poor  and  plebeian  as  the  beginning.  Cherry 
White  was  dead — drowned  in  a  pond,  like  a  cat 
that  was  too  old  to  be  tolerated.  Could  any  end 
be  meaner  or  more  revolting  in  a  small  way  ?  Can 
anything  make  romance,  or  tragedy,  or  even  pathos 
out  of  it }  A  girl  of  between  seventeen  and  eigh- 
teen, whom  you  would  just  have  noticed  for  her 
prettlness,  her  robust  limbs,  and  her  evident  strong- 
heartedness,  stifled  in  the  mud  of  a  petty  pond  !  If 
the  catastrophe  appears  trivial  to  you,  try  and 
imagine  that  you  had  known  this  kind  young  crea- 
ture ;  that  you  had  touched  her  hand,  or  kissed  her 
forehead,  or  drunk  out  of  the  same  cup  at  the  com- 
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munion-table.  Or  even  try  only  to  recall  what  you 
have  felt  when,  in  the  heavy  hour,  you  have  passed 
in  the  street  or  in  a  country  lane  some  bright 
young  face  that  has,  merely  by  its  brightness, 
lifted  the  cloud  from  your  heart,  and  renewed  for  you 
there  and  then  all  the  sweet  promise  of  existence, 
so  that  you  have  once  more  begun  to  thank  God  for 
the  gift  of  life.  " 

:.  That  the  damsel  should  die  like  this  was 
hard  to  understand,  and  who  would  profess  to 
explain  it  ?  But  this  giddy  child  who  had  been  a 
little  beloved  in  certain  places  while  she  lived,  was; 
very  dearly  loved  in  the  same  places  after  her  death. 
There  was  not  a  member  of  Zoar  who,  if  you  had' 
asked  him,  six  months  before,  what  would  become' 
of  an  unconverted  soul,  would  not  have  answered — 
Hell-fire  must  be  the  everlasting  portion  of  that 
soul.     There  was  not  a  member  of  Zoar  who,  if  he 
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had  been  asked  at  the  same  time,  whether  he 
thought  Cherry  was  a  converted  soul,  would  not 
have  answered  with  a  decisive  No.  But  after 
Cherry's  death  there  was  not  a  member  of  Zoar 
who,  if  you  had  asked  him'  if  he  thought  she  was' 
in  hell,  would  not  have  wished  you  and  your 
question  a  long  way  off.  Involuntarily  the  good 
people  made  room  for  her  in  their  best  thoughts, 
and  mourned  for  her  all  the  more  that  her  gipsy 
ways  had  often  provoked  them  to  say  harsh  things 
of  her  during  her  apparently  aimless  life.  There 
v/as  a  great  concourse  of  people  at  her  funeral. 
Miss  Russett  put  up  a  headstone  to  her  grave, 
along  with  a  stone-border,  which  enclosed  a  little 
garden,  and  there,  according  to  the  season,  blow 
snowdrops,  primroses,  lilies,  the  late  fuchsias,  and 
whatever  else  the  bed  will  hold  and  that  remember- 
ing love  can  provide.     Not  from  any  artistic  design 
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but  probably  because  Miss  Russett  knew  the  child 
had  loved  the  flower,  the  creeping  convolvulus, 
blue  and  pink,  was  allowed  to  wind  and  nestle 
around  the  headstone  and  the  coping.  Farewell, 
thou  sweet,  bold  darling. 


THE   END. 
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